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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements — NEW EDUCATION READERS. Maxwell & Smith’s Writing | 


of Physics.. ... . . . 1.00 Four Books. .35 in English... .. . $.75 


The most perfect series of phonic By Wo. H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph.D., Supt. 


in Johns Hopkins University. readers yet devised. A natural presen- 
This book consists of two parts, the first tation, based on the ideas of the New _ of Examiners, City of New York. 
devoted to a reliable text, with attractive ex- Education. It embodies the best fea- A guide for upper grammar classes and high 
planatory illustrations; the second containing tures of the phonic, the synthetic, the schools which aims to teach the correct writing 
lecture demonstrations, laboratory experiments, word, and the sentence methods. The of English. Models of good composition both 


and a sufficient number of excellent problems. . . . . 
Well adapted for use in high schools and most rapid and interesting system of 


schools preparatory to colleges. reading ever produced. 


in style and in presentation of ideas furnished 
for study and imitation. 


: Macy & Norris’s General Phys- 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in BARNES'S NATURAL SLANT fet 41.10 


General Physics... . . . $120 PENMANSHIP. By M. L. Macy, L. B.; Assisted 


: by H. W. Norris, A. M., Profes- 
By G. A. Hoaptry, A. M., C.E, A from one of Biology, Iowa College. 
P of Physics in Swarth- hic h “ch A. radical departare based on the nervous sys- 
more College. slant which characterizes all natura tem — the centre and mainspring of human 
Can be completed with a reasonable amount writing. It has the round, open style life. Teaches the relation and interdependence 
of work within an academic year. Presents of the best vertical forms, with no ex- of the parts and functions of the human organ- 
the different phases of the subject ina logical tremes or eccentricities. It is the most ism, and shows how the nervous system is con- 
and attractive manner. The experiments in d =e eas Peres nected with every vital process. A few simple 
the text can be made with comparatively sim- rapid method of writing yet devised. and inexpensive experiments to explain and 
ple apparatus. | Every copy is sensible and significant. illustrate the text. 


Teachers are invited to remit price and receive postpaid copies of these books. Full information on request. Correspondence cordially invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. { 
| The Educational But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining, and harmonizing 
| System of the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities 
Round - Hand . of Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the following features: — 
Rational Slant Writing 1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. | 
1S NOT 2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 
“A Radical Departure } 3. A NATURAL Slant to the right. 
from 4. Simplicity of form. 
Present Systems of Seven books in the series. Six ready October 1st. If you are not satisfied with the results 
Writing.” 


secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . . . BOSTON — NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


V : Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 
ertical or Slant. able to supply orders for either style with 


PENS 


For school, business, and legal purposes — with pens of first-class quality. Ask your Stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works! Chinaen, 


: SUPERIOR SERIES IN SCHOOL READERS | 
9 “The children using the Rational Method learn to read in less time, they read *“‘T cannot say mete too good about the Stepping Stones. The teachers are 
better, and can read at sight more readily than children taught by other systems. delighted as the dignity, 
E. B. NEELY, St. Joseph, Mo. —Supt. C. A. FULUER, Pawnee City, Neb. 
: THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 
By E. G. Warp, Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn Borough, N. Y, By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and C. B, GILBERT, Supt. 
Primer. Material: Conversations..... 36 cents. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
First Reader. Material: Conversations and Stories..-------+++++++++++* 36 cents. A First Reader............. 30 cents. | A Reader for Fifth Grades, 60 cents. 
Secend Reader. Material: Stories and Poetry .------ ed 44 cents. | Second Reader.........-- 40 cents. | A Reader for Sixth  * 
Third Reader. Material: Stories and 48 cents. | Third Reader............- 50 cents. | A Reader for Seventh 
Manual of Instruction for Teachers...... 86 cents. A Fourth Reader.......---- 60 cents. | A Reader for Higher 60 cents. 
48 2 Third Set—To accom- For Schools desiring only a Five Reader Series, a special Fifth Reader has been pre- 
CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 
5 SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 

: = Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


FURNISHING 
5t Ave. NY. CO. 


eS YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. - 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars- 
LARK & Co.,4th and Locust dts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris. 


is is the highest prize ever awarded toa 
ana no ether pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


convinced that the ‘ 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the o 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
se ves mé pe leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
ne oer well and quickly. This last is of great iopervnes for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of 
State. From what I nally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am 
Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
other which at all compares with this one for use 


JOEL D. MI 
Mass. State Soard 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation & 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly 
magazines. Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who recognizes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” to get a living. 

Librarians shoulda include Education in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thought. Univer- 
sally commended by highest educational authorities. 
83 rf a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample cory. for six 2- 
cent stamps. Series of “Symposiums, leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the (1) College, 
(2) Normal Schoul, (3) Academy, (4) High School, (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


” 


HEN writing to advertisers please mention 


the “Journal of Kducation.” Boston. 


Physical 


Chemical 


Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS 00. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


PNOTISM 
HY taught privately. 
Send 25e. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
Ws. A. BARNES, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 


© cities and towns of the 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


TRE 


BARTLEY 


Book-Rest and Open-Book Holder 


for teachers and all book users. 


50c. by mail. J.D. BARTLEY, 
Agents wanted. Burlington, Vt. 


A FRIENDLY CONVERSATION. 


The following dialogue is made entirely 
of quotations from the writings of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: — 


Scene—Dinner at N. E. A., Charleston, 
C. 

Characters—Leading educators of the 
eountry: Corson, president N. E. A.; 
Parker, president Chicago Institute; 
Draper, president Chicago University; An- 
drews, ex-superintendent Caicago; Bruce, 
School Board Journal; Winship, Journal 
of Education; Boone, superintendent, 
Cincinnati; Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education; Miss Arnold, 
supervisor, Boston; Jones, superintend- 
ent, Cleveland; Mr. Ambrose, American 
Book Company; O’Shea, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. 


Corson.— 
For what have years to bring, 
But larger floods of love and light, 
And sweeter songs to sing. 


Parker.— 
We will not drown in wordy praise 
The kindly thoughts that rise; 
If friendship owns one tender phase, 
He reads it in our eyes. 


Draper.— 
We fear lest praise should make us proud, 
We know how cheaply that is won; 
The idle homage of the crowd 
Is proof of tasks as idly done. 


Andrews.—I know very well that some 
personal pique or favoritism is at the bot- 
tom of half the praise and dispraise 
which pretends to be so very ingenious 
and discriminating. 


Winship.— 
We've tried reform and chloroform, 
And both have turned our heads, 


Harris.— 
Though young no more, we still would 
dream 
Of beauty’s dear, deluding wiles; 
The leagues of life to gray-beards seem 
Shorter than boyhood’s lingering miles, 


Arnold.— 
Which is the dream, the present or past? 
The 7 of anguish on the joyous 
morn 


The long, long years with horrors over- 
cast, 

Or the sweet promise of the day new- 

born? 

Boone.—A real woman does a great 
many things without knowing why she 
does them; but the pattern machines mix 
up their intellects with everything they do 
—just like men. 


Miss Arnold.—I should like to see any 
kind of a man distinguishable from a gor- 
rilla that some good and even pretty 
woman could not shape a husband out of. 


Winship.— 

By every hill whose stately pines 
Wave their dark arms above 

The home where some fair being shines 
To warm the wilds with love, 

From barest rock to bleakest shore 

That stars and stripes are streaming o’er, 

God bless our Yankee girls! 


O’Shea.—I am afraid you do not study 
logic at your school, my dear. 


Miss Arnold.—You can hire logic in the 
shape of a lawyer to prove anything you 
want to prove. : 


Jones.—Fair play for all. Justice is a 
very rare virtue in our community. 


Andrews.—Perhaps I shall give you 
some of my experience one of these days. 


Parker.— 

There are stories once pleasing too many 
times told, 

There are beauties once charming too 
fearfully old, 

There are voices we’ve heard till we know 
them sv well, 

Though they talked for an hour, 

They’d have nothing to tell. 


Andrews.—What I call an old man is a 
person with a smooth, shining crown and 
a fringe of scattered white hair. 


Draper.-— 
Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 


Miss Arnold.—No man knows his own 
voice; many men do not know their own 
profile. 


Parker, Draper, Winship, Bruce.—A 
woman never forgets her sex. She would 


Miss Arnold.— 

Lords of creation, whom your ladies rule, 

The world’s greatest masters when you’re 
out of school— 

Learn the brief moral of our even- 
ing’s play, 

Man has his will, but woman has her way. 


Boone.— 

All foes you master, but a woman’s wit 

Lets daylight through you, ere you know 
you’re hit. 


Miss Arnold.—Now I tell you truly—I 
believe in man as man. Much of the 
noblest work in life is done by ill-dressed, 
awkward persons. 


Corson.—Nothing can be so perfect 
while we possess it as it will seem when 
remembered. 


Ambrose.—In fact, there is nothing 
earthly that lasts so well, on the whole, as 
money. A man’s learning dies with him, 
even his virtues fade out of remembrance; 
but the dividends on the stocks he bbe- 
queaths to his children live and keep his 
memory green. ; 


Andrews.—The longer I live, the more 
I am satisfied of two things. First, that 
the truest lives are those cut roge- 
diamond fashion. Secondly, that society 
is always trying in some way or other to 
grind us down to a single flat surface, 


Parker.—Nobody talks much that does 
not say unwise things; things he did not 
mean to say, aS no person plays much 
without striking a false note. 


Winship.—I’ve passed my zenith long 
ago, it’s time for me to set. 


Miss Arnold.—It’s pleasant to be foolish 
at the right time. 


Winship.— 

O child of earth! if floating sounds like 
these 

Steal from thyself the power to wound or 
please, 

If here or there thy changing will inclines, 

As the bright zodiac shifts its rolling 


signs, 

Look at thy heart, and when its depths 
are known, 

Then try thy brother’s, judging by thine own. 


Miss Arnold.— 


No earth-born will : 
Could ever trace a faultless line; «& 


Our truest helps are human still, 
To walk unswerving were divine. 


Corson,— 
Be firm; one constant element of luck 
Is genuine, solid, Teutonic pluck. 


Jones.— 
Trust not the false herald that painted 
your shield; 
True rary to-day must be sought in the 
eid; 
Her ’scutcheon shows white, with a blazon 
of red, 


The-life drops of crimson for liberty shed. 


Miss Arnold. 
The mighty realms were troubled, 

The storm broke loose, but first of all 
The Boston teapot bubbled. 


Harris.—I’ll tell you, though, if you 
want to know it, what is the real offense 
of Boston. It drains a large watershed of 
its intellect, and will not itself be drained. 


Draper.—The outside world’s a blunder, 
that’s clear. 


Boone.—The real world that nature 
meant is here. 


Bruce.—All are but parts of one stupen- 
dous “Hull,” 


Miss Arnold.—People that make puns 
are like wanton boys that put coppers on 
railroad tracks. 


Bruce.—I don’t believe any man ever 
talked like that in this world. 


Miss Arnold.—Yes; odd things come 
out in ways one never thifiks of. 


Harris.—There’s something always to 
forget and something still to learn. 


Boone.—There are sweet voices among 
us we all know, voices not musical it may 
bes to those who hear them for the first 

me, 


Bruce.— 
Plain food is good enough for me, 
Three courses are as good as ten; 
If nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three; Amen! 
I always thought cold victuals nice; 
My choice would be vanilla ice. 


All.— 

Among the great whom heaven has made 
to shine, 

How few have learned the art of arts—to 
dine, —Public School Journal. 
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Journal of Education. 
A, E. WINSHIP, Editor. : 
Weekly. . . . . $2.60 year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ay hibit 2.00 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ——- 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 id 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


LATIN VERSION OF KIPLING’S “RECES.- 
SIONAL.” 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Head Master, Brighton High School, Boston. 


O Deus patrum cognite 

Ex tempore antiquissimo, 
Dispersi nostri et agminis 
Longe lateque Domine, 
Tenemus cuius placide 
Nos manu sub terribili 
Palmae pinusque imperium, 
Nobiscum multitudinum, 
Adhuc nobiscum, Domine! 
Ne simus nos immemores! 


Tumultus, clamor, moritur, 
Regesque duces transeunt, 
Tuum etiam sacrificium 

Stat cor contritum et humile, 
Nobiscum multitudinum, 
Adhuc nobiscum, Domine! 
Ne simus nos immemores! 
Ne simus nos immemores! 


Vanescit classis gloria 

Et flamma promontorio, 

Est nostra hesterna species 
Cum Tyro una et cum Nineveh, 
O parce, iudex gentium, 

Ne simus nos immemores! 

Ne simus nos immemores! 


Imperi aspectu si ebrii 
Audacis linguas solvimus 
Te non in reverentia 
Habentis, praedicatio 

Si nobis cum minoribus 
Gentilis est generibus, 
Nobiscum multitudinum, 
Adhue nobiscum, Domine! 
Ne simus nos immemores! 
Ne simus nos immemores! 


Fumanti tubo barbari 
Et testae cordis ferreae 
Fidentis impudentia, 
Et pulveris in pulvere 
Aedificantis fortiter, 
Custodientis sine Te, 
Iactationis vapidae 
Et verbi temerarii, 
Misericordiam popu:o! 
Note.—The laws of elision are to be observed in read- 
ing these verses. 


Amen. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


De. E. Brapury: School days should yield 
the ability to work effectively, and also the love of 
work, 

Surertnrenpent E. W. Garirritu, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.: The thinking, feeling, and doing of the chil- 
dren are ouly a reflex of the thinking, feeling, and 
acting of the teacher. 

Atlantic Monthly: The training of real children 
calls out all the most varied resources of parent or 
teacher, and is a wonderfully uplifting and devel. 
oping process for one who accepts it rightly. 

Superintenpent C. 8S. Lyman, Ozford, Mass 
believe that our nation would crumble to ruins if all 


the publie schools should close for twenty years, for 
we have a heterogeneous population, which these 
schools alone can unify and mold into good citizens. 
And yet the amount of money expended on our 
schools is small compared with the large results 
obtained, 


THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF MAINE, 


BY MAY BROWN, TRAINING SCHOOL, FORT KENT, ME, 


The system under which the old-time schools were 
managed was both a recognition of the value of local 
interest in the local school, and an attempt to give 
that interest efficiency of action by the imposition 


. Of local responsibilities and the granting of local 


powers. In the earlier days of the system, when it 
was-in harmony with prevailing social conditions, it 
was effective in promoting local interest, and so 
directing its exercise as to give greater efficiency to 
the schools. Then, the railroad, the telegraph, and 
the daily paper had not brought rural life and 
thought into close touch and sympathy with the 
larger life and thought of the world; local happen- 
ings, local interests were the chief subjects of atten- 
tion; the local school had a much larger place in 
local interest than it came to have later, or has to- 
day. The necessity for having the teacher “board 
round” brought the school into the homes and car- 
ried something from the homes into the schools in 
such ways as helped both. Moreover, the old-time 
teacher was expected to take a prominent part in 


W. W. STETSON, 
State Superintendent Schools of Maine. 


the local social life. If he did not “board round,” 
he was expected to visit the families in the district, 
and to participate in social events. He thus had 
opportunity to come into close and sympathetic 
contact. with the parents of his pupils, to feel the 
stimulus of, their interest in them and their school 
life, and to get therefrom added interest in his 
work. If he was a student of high aims and aspira- 
tions, working his way through college, he fre- 
quently found opportunity in his intercourse with 
parents to do his best work for some of his pupils. 
Many a boy in the old-time school got his initial 
impulse to a better preparation for life than the 
local school could furnish from the sympathetic 
encouragement of, such a teacher, and had the way 
to academy and college opened to him through the 
teacher’s influence with his parents. 

The school of to-day, in the scope and character of 
its work, and in the ways in which it must be man- 
aged and taught, differs widely from the old-time 
school. Changes in social conditions and customs, 
in the distribution of population and in the diffusion 
of wealth, which have taken place within the last 
half century have been such that the powers and 
functions which local interest could be trusted to ex- 
ercise can no longer be thus depended upon. Some 
of the things to be done for the schools, such as the 
selection of school sites and the building of school- 
houses, can be better done now in other than the 


old-time ways. Some of the things which the 
schools under changed conditions imperatively 
needed and still need could not be done while local 
interest, acting through former methods, had power 
to hinder their doing. ; 

And so this system, having ceased to be useful in 
the management of the schools, and having become 
in some respects a hindrance to their highest effi- 
ciency, has passed away. 

But before these changes were made, local inter- 
est in the local school had suffered a serious deterio- 
ration with the coming of changed conditions in 
social customs and subjects of interest. The daily 
mail reaching most of the rural neighborhoods and 
bringing the daily newspaper; facilities for travel, 
and wider intercourse; the multiplication and 
cheapening of books and periodicals; the inaugura- 
tion and extension of social organizations, such as 
societies for the promotion of temperance, the 
grange,—these and kindred ‘agencies had brought so 
many other subjects of thought and interest to the 
fore that interest in the local school had lost much 
of its helpful quality. ba 

But are there not some vital and pressing needs 
of the schools of to-day which cannot be met with- 
out the systematic, co-operative action of parents, 
teachers, and pupils? And is there not a bond of 
duty, both parental and civic, which should hold 
every man and woman whose children are in the 
schools, or who desire the good of society and the 
state, to earnest, intelligent, active efforts to im- 
prove the schools? When the relation of the school 
to the parents, and the larger, if not more vital, rela- 
tion to the state, are considered, these questions 
admit of no other than an affirmative answer. For, 
primarily, the responsibility for the preparation of 
the child for right living—his education—inheres in ~ 
the parent. That responsibility carries with it the 
duty of superintending and compelling the exercise 
of the child’s activities in getting his education, and 
the right to determine the measure and quality of 
that education. The public school is one of the 
most important of civic institutions, and it is one 
of the most important of civie duties to see that it 
is made most efficient for the civic ends for which it 
was established. Every citizen who fails to exert 
his influence in favor of all things making for the 
good of the schools, fails in the performance of one 
of the highest of his civie duties. ‘ 

Parental interest can be made efficient for good 
under the present methods of management in quite 
as important and effective ways as under old-time 
methods. It may make itself felt in the home, sur- 
rounding the child with an atmosphere charged with 
interest in his school work.- The child who feels 
himself surrounded at home with such an atmos- 
phere will rarely fail to put the best in him into his 
work. 

The teacher needs to feel the encouragement in 
doing her best work which may be found in a vigor- 
ous and rightly-directed local interest in her school. 
That she may feel this stimulus, parent and teacher 
must somehow come into sympathetic contact. The 
wise teacher will seek such contact by visiting her 
pupils in their homes, if other equally effective means 
of influence are not provided. She will more than 
welcome it in parental visitation of her school. 
The schools of to-day, if properly housed and taught, 
cannot fail to delight the visitor and make him wish 
he were a child again. The bright, pleasant school- 
room with delicately-tinted and pictured walls, 
adorned with the greenness and color of plants and 
flowers, and appealing in finishing and furnishing 
to that appreciation of the fit and beautiful which 
is in all of us, cannot fail to give pleasure. But too 
few of our rural schools in surroundings, housing, 
and furnishing are up to the standard to which they 
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muse be Wey are VO GO thelr Dest service, 
Aud it bere, Li aud scuovl- 
liseli. UL Lue Work required can ve Dy 
anu working vogether, pome li, 
pucil us Urging Lhe grounds proper Cou- 
be by parents aud Citizens. 
OL Wu require Lui Lorce Of local sentument 
ues or upon Wwe All must be 
systematically and accordauce 
Wits plans, 

‘here is needed, then, some fitly organized agency 
lo arouse local interest tne local scnool, to unity 
il into an eliective force ior good, and to direct 11s 
exercise. ‘Lhis agency must ve so organized as LO 
bring mito harmonious acuon all the elements ol 
local miterest m the school as represented citizen, 
parent, teacher, and pupil. it must have such inti- 
juate relauion -to, and connection with, the local 
school that its needs and work shail be the source 
and centre of all its action. it should have such 
inter-reiations with Kimdred agencies connected with 
every other school in town, that their combined 
action may affect the common needs of all within 
the general sphere of its influence. And, finally, in 
some way it should have intimate connection with 
one great central agency whose sphere of action 
should be state wide, and whose jpurpose should be to 
crystallize ail the forces of local interest into one 
great central force, acting upon all local agencies, 
and reacted upon by all of them. 

An attempt to inaugurate such a movement has 
been made, and the outlines of the plan liave been 
formulated and brought to the attention of school 
officers and teachers, through the distribution of a 
cireular, extracts from which are given below:— 

The schoo! officials, teachers, and pupils of the 
state can render a great service by organizing for 
the following purposes:— 

1. ‘To improve school grounds and buildings. 

2. ‘Yo furnish suitable reading matter for pupils 
and people. 

3. ‘To provide works of art-for schoolrooms. 

To accomplish these ends it has been decided to 
inaugurate a movement for the organization of so- 
cieties, to be known as the School Improvement 
League of Maine (S. I. L. M.). 

These leagues are to be of three kinds, namely: 
Local leagues, organized in the several schools of 
the towns; town leagues, whose membership shall 
consist of the officers of the local leagues; and a 
state league, whose members shall be delegates from 
the town leagues and members of local leagues hold- 
ing diplomas. 

The regular membership shall consist of the 
pupils, teachers, school officials, and other citizens 
who pay the dues assessed by the league. Any per- 
son who contributes not less than five dollars at any 
one time to the funds of the society may be elected 
an honorary member of the league. 

The officers of the local league shall consist of a 
president, secretary, treasurer, and such committees 
as the league may see fit to appoint. The president 
shall be the teacher in charge of the schocl in which 
the league is organized. The secretary and treas- 
urer shall be elected by the members of the local 
league on the first Tuesday afternoon of each term, 
and shall serve until their successors are elected and 
have accepted office. When a teacher is not re- 
appointed, the secretary shall act as president dur- 
ing vacation periods. 

Certificates of membership, signed by the state 
superintendent of public schools, the superintendent 
of schools of the town in which the league is located, 
and the teacher in charge of the school, shall be 
issued to all members. When any member shall 
have paid into the treasury of any league in fees or 
donations a sum not less than five dollars, there 
shall be issued to such person the diploma of the 
league, signed by the persons designated above. 

The membership fee shall be not less than one 
cent a month for each pupil joining the league. 
The fee for atl other members shall be not less than 

ten cents for each term. The fees to be paid by 
members shall be decided at a regular meeting of the 
league. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE. 

The following lines of work are suggested for 
local leagues:— 

Ask the superintending school committee to name 
the school buildings for distinguished Americans. 
The following names are suggested: Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, ete. Have pupils 
make a careful study of the life of the person for 
whom the school is named. 

BOOKS. 

The funds of the league should be used to pur- 
chase one of the lists of books given in apother sec- 
tion of this circular. It will be noticed that each 
list consists of seventeen titles, and that it includes 
works in history, biography, science, travels, and 
fiction. ‘These books should be loaned to the mem- 
bers, read by them, and a certain amount of time 
should be given to studying the lives of their 
authors, and giving detailed outlines of the books 
themselves. At the close of each term arrange- 
ments should be made to exchange books with the 
nearest league in the same town. ‘This system of 
exchange should be continued until the books. of 
each league have been in the possession of all the 
leagues of the town for one term. They should 
then be returned to the league by which they were 
purchased, and become its permanent property. 

ART. 

The funds of the league should also be used to 
purchase at least two pictures and one cast. ‘They 
should remain for one term in the possession of the 
league purchasing them. During this time a care- 
ful study should be made of the life of the artist, 
the motif of the picture or cast. At the. close of 
the term they should be exchanged.6n the plan out- 
lined for the exchange of books. 

GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

Try to pursuade the town to furnish a school lot 
at least one acre in area. Provide, by the efforts of 
members of the league or otherwise, for grading the 
lot, removing the bushes, grass, and weeds, plant- 
ing trees, shrubs, and flowers, and building a suit- 
able fence on the sides and rear of the lot. ‘The 
school building should be kept scrupulously clean. 

RAISING FUNDS. 

The local leagues are urged to give exhibitions 
and entertainments for the purpose of raising funds; 
also to solicit donations for the purposes mentioned 
from persons who are interested in the improvement 
of the publie schools. 


DO THE WORK YOURSELF, IF NECESSARY. 

If it is not found possible to induce the town to 
put the yards in suitable condition, by grading, 
planting trees, ete., and if the schoolroom is not 
cleansed frequently, then the league should organize 
“bees” and proceed to do this work. 

The teacher, children, and parents should have 
such an interest in the school as will make it the 
literary and art centre of the community. 

You know the condition of your school. Will 
you help to improve it? 

At the present time there have been organized in 
Maine about 200 leagues, with a membership of over 
7,000. 

To show what has already been’ accomplished 
through the organization of these leagues in Maine, 
extracts from some of the letters received may be of 
interest. One teacher says: “These leagues mean 
simply better physical surroundings for the chil- 
dren, cleaner schoolrooms, cleaner yards and play- 
grounds, decorating of schoolrooms with pictures 
and works of art that have such quiet, yet potent, in- 
fluence on the lives of the children.” 

Another says: “As to an outline of work done by 
the league—we have purchased a flag and a hanging 
lamp; we are working for an International Diction- 
ary now. We have obtained these by entertain- 
ments and sociables.” One superintendent writes: 
“T am glad to note the many material blessings which 
league work is bringing to the schoolrooms of Maine 
—a new organ, a library, and pictures for one school, 
a library for a second, and many little physical im- 
provements for a third and fourth. But it is not 
in these things that I think we have made the most 
gain. What most encourages me is that our boys 
and girls are beginning to feel a new interest in the 
schoolroom. I like this idea of taking away from 


the school that old sense that it is a place of 
drudgery, for whose equipment anything is “good 
enough,” and of making it a kind of second home, 
in which every boy and girl has a share in the mak- 
ing and keeping. So if you ask me what is the 
greatest accomplishment we have made, I shall say 
it is the growing realization of our needs, and with 
this the growing sense that we have in our league 
the power to provide for these needs.” 

Let me quote from one letter, showing how some 
of the parents have shown their interest in the work 
of the league: “The league in No. 8 was organized 
during the summer term. The committee decided 
to replace the benches with modern desks; they also 
allowed $2.00 for cleaning the house. .The mothers 
made a ‘bee’ and cleaned the house, taking the 
$2.00 to buy paint for the woodwork. Then by 
unanimous vote an assessment of twenty-five cents 
was made on each member of the league (not pupils) 
to purchase paper and curtains. Another bee was 
made and these were hung. The men made a bee 
and began the work of grading the yard, planting 
several shade trees.” Another writer says: 
“Through the medium of these things (pictures, etc.) 
and the good books purchased, we have been able to 
reach the children, and through them the homes— 
the fathers and mothers—as we have never been able 
to do before. This influence has brought the 
parents in touch with the things of school life, has 
interested them in the educational and moral wel- 
fare of their children as never before, has created 
such an enthusiasm among the children, that the 
organizing of the league has worked wonders in 
every school in town.” 

If such results as these can be accomplished, may 
we not believe that a greater knowledge among the 
parents, of the needs of the schools, will bring about 
that co-operation between teachers, pupils, and 
parents for which we have long been praying? 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 


More than 6,000,000 American children salute the 
Stars and Stripes every morning during the early 
exercises of their schools. This patriotic practice 
was originated by the late Colonel George T. Balch 
of New York, and on his death was taken up by 
Captain Wallace Foster of Indianapolis. It has had 
the active support of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
which has been largely instrumental in its rapid 
growth. 

The idea was suggested to Colonel Balch in con- 
nection with an investigation into the tenement life 
of New York. He was a graduate of West Point, 
and served in the regular army for fifteen years with 
distinction. In making an inquiry into the tene- 
ment system, he was impressed with the fact that the 
tenements swarmed with foreign-born people, and 
that no effort was being made to instill in their 
minds a patriotic affection for the United States. 
He argued that at least the children should be 
taught patriotism, and he soon had an opportunity 
to put his theory into practice. 

In 1889 Colonel Balch made an investigation of 
twenty-one schools having an attendance of nearly 
6,000 pupils. He introduced into these schools the 
plan of having the pupils salute the American flag 
every morning. Miss Margaret P. Pascal, principal 
of the Rhinelander school, was the first teacher to 
conduct the salute. The plan was to have a flag in 
front of the teacher. The children were asked to 
look at the flag and recite in concert: “We give our 
heads and our hearts to God and to our country.” 
As they said these words they touched their heads 
and their hearts with their right hand in salute. 
This ceremony was followed by the additional 
salute, “One country, one language, one flag,” after 
which the children joined in singing patriotic songs, 
such as “America” and “The Star Spangled 

Janner.” 

Colonel Balch died in 1894, and his work was 
continued by Captain Foster with a view to carrying 
it into the publie schools. The Indianian became 
acquainted with the colonel in 1889. Captain 
Foster urged that the Stars and Stripes be raised 
over every public school in the country, that it might 
be a daily lesson in patriotism to the rising genera- 
tion. He succeeded in having a flag unfurled from 
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a staff over school No. 32 in Indianapolis February 
20, 1891. Other schools fell into line, and the 
movement spread rapidly, until now the school flag 
is a regular institution in thirty-eight states. 

Captain Foster’s first public effort toward the 
teaching of patriotism in the public schools was the 
issuance of an address to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, which met in encampment at Detroit in 
1891. Tle also marched in the parade with a blue 
silk banner bearing the motto, “Teach Patriotism in 
the Public Schools.” 

The captain’s address was referred to a commit- 
tee, which recommended that the commander in 
chief head a movement for the raising of the flag 
over the schools in the fall of each year with appro- 
priate ceremonies. In the spring of 1893 he issued 
un address to the Woman’s Relief Corps of Indiana 


urging his scheme. That department met at Evans- 


ville in April, indorsed Captain Foster’s plan, and 
adopted resolutions urging that it be mothered by 
the national meeting of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
which was to meet in Indianapolis in September, 
1893. The national body approved the idea, and 
Mrs. Sarah C. Mink, the president, appointed a 
patriotie committee, with Mrs. Julia ©. Conklin of 
Indiana as its chairman. ‘Thousands of the ritual 
of the “American Patriotie Salute” were issued, and 
the salute was introduced into many schools. 

The system of patriotic exercises in the schools 
has spread throughout the country, until now it is 
common in forty states. During the past six years 
more than 125,000 flags have been unfurled either 
inside or above public and private schools. 


THE OH1O PRESIDENTS.—(1.) 


BY ELWELL 0. MEAD, A. M. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 

Virginia and Ohio are the only states which have 
heen honored with the title “Mother of Presidents.” 
It is then a eurious coincidence that the first presi- 
dent eleeted from Ohio was born in Virginia. 

The first, third, fourth, and fifth presidents were 
horn in and elected from Virginia. Tyler, born 
there, was a resident when elected to the vice-presi- 
dency. Taylor, a Virginian by birth, was a resident 
of Louisiana when elected. 

Of the four presidents who were citizens of Ohio 
when elected, Harrison only was born outside the 
state, and Grant and Benjamin Harrison of those 
elected from other commonwealths were Buckeye 
hovs. Each of these states, then, has had four presi- 
(ents elected from her own citizens. 

To the casual reader the most obscure, not to say 
insignificant, name of the entire group is that of 
William Henry Harrison, the subject of this sketch. 
Aside, however, from the fact that the present 


campaign lends interest to the careers of previous 
Ohio presidents, the name of Harrison deserves to 
be made conspicuous because of his character, career, 
and achievements. 

He is in a family line of mark. He was a lineal 
descendant of Major General Thomas Harrison, 
whose name stands affixed to the death warrant of 
Charles I. His father, Benjamin Harrison, was a 
member of the House of Burgesses before he was 
twenty-one, a member of the committee to prepare a 
remonstrance against the odious Stamp Act, a mem- 
ber of the first Continental congress in 1774, and 
again a delegate to that body in 1775. In this con- 
gress, besides serving on two important committees, 
he was chairman of the committee through whose 
agency LaFayette was induced to assist the Ameri- 
cans. He called up the resolutions which author- 
ized the preparation of a “Declaration of Independ- 
ence” and was one of the signers. 

The timber and temper of the man are well illus- 
trated by an incident at the signing of that “Declara- 
tion.” Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, as slender 
and spare as Harrison was vigorous and portly, 
stood beside him. Harrison. turning to him with a 
smile as he raised his hand from the paper, said: 
“When the hanging comes off I shall have the ad- 
vantage. It will be over with me in a minute, but 
you will be kicking in the air half an hour after I 
am gone.” He continued in congress till 1778, was 
governor of Virginia from 1782 till he was constitu- 
tionally ineligible, and was then elected to the legis- 
lature. His son, John Scott, was an Ohio senator, 
and his grandson, Benjamin, the twenty-third presi- 
dent of the United States. 

From our view-point the career of William Henry 
Harrison was romantic. His youth was passed amid 
the scenes of the Revolution. He was only sixteen 
when his father died. His guardian, Robert Morris, 
was the financier of the Revolution, and made more 
sacrifices and effected more for his country than any 
other of the patriots of 76 save Washington. After 
graduation from Hampden-Sydney College he com- 
menced the study of medicine under the instruction 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush, another signer of the 
Declaration. Our country was then defending its 
frontier from the invasion of the Indians. Without 
finishing his medical course, against the counsel of 
his guardian, young Harrison, at the age of nineteen, 
applied for a position in the United States army di- 
rectly to Washington, who conferred on him the 
rank of ensign in a regiment of artillery. He im- 
mediately joined his ‘corps at Fort Washington on 
the Ohio in 1791. His first duty was to command 
the escort of a re-enforcement sent to Fort Hamil- 
ton. The country swarmed with foes, the wilder- 
ness was pathless, the time was winter, but the deli- 
cately reared boy fresh from college performed his 
task with such skill and vigilance that he was made 


a lieutenant in 1792. In 1793 he joined the new 
army under Wayne. In that winter he headed the 
detachment sent to the fatal battlefield of St. Clair. 
The bones of the soldiers killed two years before 
were interred with military honors and Fort Recovery 
erected. In the battle of the “Fallen Timbers” the 
Indians were completely defeated by the skill of 
Wayne and the valor of his troops. General Wayne 
in his official account of the battle complimented 
young Harrison for his “faithful and gallant service 
as aid-de-camp in communicating his orders in 
every direction and in exciting the troops to press 
for victory.” Soon after, at the age of twenty-one, 
he was made captain and placed in command of 
Fort Washington. 

In April, 1798, he sueceeded Winthrop Sargent 
as secretary of the Northwest Territory, and the 
next year he was sent to congress as that Territory’s 
delegate. In one year’s time he had succeeded, in 
opposition to speculators, in getting through both 
houses a measure providing for the sale of public 
lands in small tracts. This act made it possible for 
every industrious man to become a free-holder, and 
was hailed as the most beneficent act of congress for 
the new territory. Few statesmen have done more 
for their country than he in this act. 

In 1800 a government. was organized for Indiana 
Territory, including all the land in the Northwest 
Territory except Ohio and Michigan, and Harrison 
was appointed governor. In 1803 Michigan was 
added, and in the following year a!\ the north por- 
tion of the Louisiana purchase. He was military 
commander of a vast region, in which the settlements 
were hundreds of miles apart, with no practicable 
roads, but all through which were scattered Indians, 
artful, treacherous, warlike, and thirsting for 
plunder and revenge for the defeat they had sus- 
tained six years before at Maumee Rapids. 

His civil duties included the sole power of divid- 
ing the district into counties and townships and the 
conferring of legal titles to large grants of land. 
All that was required to make a title to these lands 
valid was the governor’s signature. Moreover, he 
was general superintendent of Indian affairs. As 
sole commissioner to make treaties concerning land 
boundaries with any Indian tribes northwest of the 
Ohio, he secured their assent to thirteen important 
treaties, and obtained from them the cession of more 
than sixty million acres of land. With all these op- 
portunities before him, he was never under a shadow 
of suspicion, never accused of partiality or injus- 
tice, and never took advantage of his position to ob- 
tain for himself a single acre of land. For thirteen 
years, under every change of national administration, 
as soon as his term expired he was reappointed with 
the cordial approval of people and presidents. 

All of this career of courage, fidelity, and efficiency 


~~ [Continued on page 266.) 
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THE TRAVELING GAME. 


“Traveling” is a game that is both amusing and 
instructive. The leader may begin: “I went to 
Philadelphia, where I saw .’ He then points 
to one of the players. The player is allowed one 
minute for an answer. He must apply some famous 
object, as, in this case, “The Liberty Bell” or “The 
Mint.” He obtains one point if he answers cor- 
rectly; if he does not, the question is not passed, as 
another player would have an undue advantage. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES.—(11 ) 


XI. In a great hall, a wedding feast is being 
celebrated with all pomp and magnificence. Before 
a raised platform six miniature ships are passing, 
their sails of silk and silver, their prows inlaid with 
gold and jewels. The vessels are freighted with 
lovely ladies, and the courtiers on the platform !ean 
forward and try to seize each his-own fair one, as 
the pageant passes. The young groom has already 
captured his beautiful bride and is leading her to the 
velvet-covered throne, around which are grouped 
yeuths and maidens, representing the “seven 
planets.” 

XII. On some cruel rocks, at the mouth of 2 
great river, a wrecked boat is beaten by the wind and 
driving rain. On the deck of another boat near by a 
tall, powerful man, with strongly marked features, is 
preparing to go to the rescue of the drowning sailors, 
and is beckoning to his men to follow him as he 
plhinges into the surf. 

XIII. Beyond the vine-clad terraces of the steep 
hillside we get a glimpse of the blue sea blending 
into the deeper blue of the clear sky. A group of 
officers have waylaid a little company of peasants 
with. their mules laden for the market. Some of the 
solaiers have dismounted and are pulling from the 
yanniers great bunches of green herbs, twining it 
into wreaths and garlanding their helmets. In the 
distance a cloud of dust and the glitter of spears and 
shields tell of the approach of an army. 

XIV. In a niche formed by the jutting walls of 
a great stone building crouches a washerwoman. 
earefnily holding what seems to be a bundle of 
clothes. A boat is coming toward the fiight of steps 
that iends to the river, and one of the oarsmen has 
iurned and is looking over his shoulder ai the 
woman. Down the river a little way « large vessei 
lies at anchor. 

XV. A ecouncil-chamber is filled with grave and 
dignified men. Sentence has been pronounced upon 
the pale «nd earnest man who stands Jooking, oh, so 
reproachfully. at one whose dress bespeaks his royal 
rank, but v hose eves are averted in an embarras-ced 
way and whose whole face is aglow with a burning 

XVJ. blaeck-haired, black-bearded man with 
rugged features looks up from the statue on which 
he is chiseling to give directions to the workmen who 
have come to him for orders. All around earth- 
works ere thrown up and strong fortifications en- 
circle the beautiful hill. Trees are heing felled and 
villas demolished, but within the stout walls that 
are rising still stands, unharmed, a beautiful church 
with its grove of dark cypress trees. 

XVII. A grand old oak crowns a !ofty hill on 
whose slopes crowds of people are gathered. Some 
faccs show anger and hatred; almost all look anxious 
and fearfal as they watch a man in white robes who, 
with a great axe, plies blow upon blow until the iall 
tree seems to totter, and we almost expect to see it 
fall with a mighty crash. 

NVIII. We recognize the Forum, bvt who is the 
man with stern visage who is so vehemen.ly denvune 
ing some measure under discussion? And why is the 
place filled with erowds, not only of men. but strang- 
est of sights—of women? Here are staid Roman 
matrons and beautiful younger women, all digoified, 
all on foot, and all in the plainest garb. 

XIX. All that ean be painted of exquisite beauty 
and loveliness cannot be too beautiful for this tall. 
graceful woman whose deep blue eves are full of 
earnest entreaty as she pleads with that short, stout, 
haughiv man in military attire, whose face shows no 

sivn of vielding, even though he holds toward her a 
rese which she hesitates to take. 


RECESSIONAL. 


[To be read in conection with Latin version, page 259. 
It will serve as a “translation” for any whose Latin may 
have lost its original “‘edge.”] 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headline sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 
Amen. 
-—Rudyard Kipling, in London Times, July 17, 1897. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Superintendent W. A. P., Iowa: I have taken your 
paper thirteen years. It is verily what the title in- 
dicates—a Journal of Education. Of ail like papers 
—facile princeps. 

J. F.S., Findlay, O.: I get more inspiration out of 
the Journal than out of any other educational paper 
that ! read. 


THE STUDY OF TREES. 


KY L. W. RUSSELL, 


Parts in topical order, with description terms 
from which selections may be made in designating 
the different features. 

Note.—The paragraphs of descriptive terms given 
under the several topics are not intended to be exhaus- 
tive, but simply helpful, as far as they go. They are for 
beginners in the work of observing and describing trees. 
It.is suggested that the block of terms under a particular 
topic for study be taken in hand as observations are 
made, and the special words which seem to fit in deacrip- 
tion be noted at the time. Each collection of terms 
under a topic will suggest to the pupil what he is to 
look for as he views the tree. 


1. The head: Low-headed, lofty, tall, stately, 
wide, spreading, narrow, compact, open, oval, ellip- 
tical, cylindrical, conical, orbicular, round-headed, 
balloon-shaped, «flat-topped, symmetrical, well- 
balanced, irregular, graceful, majestic, imposing. 

2. The trunk, or body: Stout, slender, stiff, up- 
right, massive, short, tall, erect, inclining, round, 
ridged, fluted, gradually tapering, abruptly taper- 
Ing. 

3. The branches or limbs: Thick, slender, stiff, 
upright, oblique, horizontal, straight, crooked, curv- 
ing, arching, pendent, bushy, twiggy, regular, irregu- 
lar, few, scattered, numerous, 

4. The bark: Smooth, rough, rugged, furrowed, 
grooved (deep or shallow), broken, in scales, in 
plates, in layers, thick, thin, leather-like, corky, 
dark, black, white, chalky white, gray, ash, green 
(various shades), bitter, sweet, aromatic, fragrant, 
spicy, mucilaginous, medicinal, astringent. 

5. The buds: Large, small, short, blunt, 
rounded, sharp-pointed, spindle-shaped, pyramidal, 
smooth, naked, downy, waxy, spicy, fragrant, medic- 
inal, single, in pairs (opposite), in tufts, 


‘served and_ studied. 


6. The leaves: Early or late opening, large, 
small, medium, narrow, broad, long, short (compare 
length with breadth), long-stemmed, short-stemmed, 
smooth, rough, downy, entire, lobed, compound, 
ovate, elliptical, wedge-shaped, heart-shaped, one- 
sided, truncated, shining, dull, light green, dark 
green, silver white, cream white, purple, yellow, 
orange, crimson, red, scarlet. 

7. The flowers:, Time of opening, as in May, 
June, ete.; singly, in twfts, in clusters, in catkins or 
aments, Jarge, small, spreading, cup-shaped, in pend- 
ent racemes, white, colored (naming the color), 
fragrant, without fragrance, honey-laden. 

8. The fruit: When it begins growth, when 
ripens, ‘a nut, naked, enclosed in a shell or bur, 
prickly, smooth, three-parted, four-parted, husk 
continuous, rough, hairy, sticky, a stone, pulp-coy- 
ered, in a ball, kernel, sweet, bitter, oily, nutritious, 
edible. 

9. The wood: Hard, soft, brittle, elastic, pliable, 
firm, fine grained, coarse grained, compact, light, 
heavy, durable, perishable. Uses: Fuel, building 
material, bridge work, carriage work, cabinet work, 
agricultural implements, furniture, tool handles, 
models, toys, wood paper, matches, ete. 

10. The roots: Closely massed, wide-spreading, 

long, slender, stout, fibrous, naked, interlaced, deep, 
tap-rooted, surface-spreading. [The rooting habits 
of trees are not easily observed, but very important. 
No tree grower is succes’ful without this knowl- 
edge. | . 
11. Make a drawing of a tree of the kind ob- 
The characteristics which 
shape the tree will best be shown when in its leafless 
condition. Also draw a spray of leaves, the blos- 
soms, and fruit. 

12. Write a description of the tree, based upon 
the topical study. Weave in the human character- 
istics which the different trees noted suggest or 
typify. Give historical facts about special trees, 
which may come from their location, the persons 
who planted them, and the like. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS AT PARIS. 

The schools of Boston received, from a most 
eminent jury of educators, the grand prix and a gold 
medal for their exhibit at the Paris exposition. 

Soon after it was assured that there would be an 
exposition at the French capital, Dr. Howard J. 
Rogers, commissioner of education, invited Boston 
to be one of the five American cities to show the 
progress made in the matter of municipal education 
in the United States. The invitation was accepted, 
and a generous appropriation made for the purpose 
by the school committee. Dr. J. A. McDonald, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, and Dr. A. 'T. Davison were ap- 
pointed a special committee to plan and arrange for 
a full, complete, and representative display. 

After the organization of the committee and the 
preparation of plans of arrangement by Superin- 
tendent Seaver, James Frederick Hopkins, director 
of drawing, was invited to prepare and arrange the 
display. Mr. Hopkins had had valuable experience 
at the Chicago exposition, and the wisdom of his 
selection for this work was amply demonstrated at 
Paris. 

The Boston exhibition consisted of classroom 
work only, and this was gathered without the knowl- 
edge on the part of the teachers of the purpose for 
which it was to be used. The exhibition included a 
full photographic record of classrooms, corners of 
studies, buildings, ete. 

Nearly a ton of material was shipped to France, 
last February, in the charge of Mr. Hopkins, who 
installed it in the space allotted to it at the exposi- 
tion. Tate in March Mr. Hopkins returned to this 
country, and left the exhibit to speak for itself—a 
course not adopted in the case of some of the other 
school exhibits. 

The committee of award was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: M. Leon Rougeois, president, 
minister of publie instruction, France; M. Brereton, 
vice-president, representing Great Britain: M. Bau- 
drillait, secretary, France; M. Rene LeBlanc, re- 
porter, France; M. Ferdinand Buisson, ex-minister 
of public instruction, France; M. Raffalovitch, Rus- 
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cian minister of public instruction; M. Bayet, in- 
spector of schools, France; Mme. Chegari, principal 
virls’ school, Paris. 

° s.ldom has such a body of men come together to 
judge educational exhibits. 

What especially pleased this jury was the art in- 
struction Mm American public schools. In this quar- 
(or, the jury declared, Boston had made progress un- 
jarallcled elsewhere in the world. 

The eredit for Boston’s fine showing was un- 
Joubtedly largely due to the efforts of the chairman 
of the special committee, Dr. McDonald. The doc- 
tor has had wide experience in all educational 
matters, and he laid the foundations upon which 
Rosion’s present position in art educatica was built. 
Recently he made a trip through Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and England, and was a close observer of 
ihe edueational methods pursued in each of. these 
countries. 

‘he doetor visited the exposition, and, after the 
crand prix had been awarded to Boston, he met the 
members of the jury of award. 

“They gave us the highest prize,” said the doctor, 
“largely for the general excellence of our work, but 
chiefly for our superiority in the line of drawing and 
color in our public schools. The jury based their 
awards on a seale of twenty-five; in our subject of 
art instruetion we took the full twenty-five points, 
leading in this respect every other American city. 
This is an approval by the world’s highest jury of 
the efforts of our director of drawing and the high- 
est commendation and praise of the faithful efforts 
of our teaching force. The jury especially com- 
mended the Boston work as bearing every indication 
of honest, everyday work.” 


TALKS ON ENGLISH—(L) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD, 


GOOD USAGE, 

Everyone knows that the ultimate standard for 
correctness in language is “good usage,” but where 
is the authority that shall tell us beyond a doubt 
what good usage is? 

The French have their “Academie,” founded in 
1635, and consisting of “Forty Immortals,” elected 
for life. ‘This body meets twice a week at the 
Palace Mazarin in Paris, and constitutes “the high- 
est authority on everything appertaining to the 
niceties of the French language, to grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, and the publication of the 
classics.” 

The literary journals of England and America are 
fond of ealling upon their readers to vote for the 
“Vorty Immortals” of these respective nations. It 
is a harmless and interesting pastime. But the dis- 
tinguished writers thus voted for do not “stay 
elected.” Literary reputations rise and fall. And 
where is the literary journal whose clientage has 
authentie power and prestige to pronounce upon the 
proper membership of such a tribunal? 

We are often told—and in general we must 
heartily agree—that only “present, reputable, and 
national usage” can be considered good. But even 
in these foreeful adjectives we discover some de- 
batable territory. 

When a poet uses for poetic reasons an archaic 
word, it is often better poetic usage than the modern 
term would be. It may be said, however, that the 
occasional use of archaic terms is really “present” 
usage in the field of poetry. . 

\Vhen a Shakespeare, or a Tennyson, or a Kipling 
introduces a word or phrase not hitherto received 
into good linguistie society, but which seems appro- 
priate to the occasion, the new term is very likely 
to hecome at once “reputable.” Even a lesser 
senius has sometimes the happy inspiration to 
match an oeeasion with a word that proves its right 
to live, 

Yet the practice of one writer, or of several 
Writers, or of one or more periodicals, however high 
they may stand in the world’s estimation, cannot 
‘lone make a word “reputable.” - Nor is the wide- 
‘)rcad use of a term a sure guarantee of its respec- 
tahility. “You often hear it” is no proof that an 
‘xpression is in good repute, There must be some- 


thing in the word itself which calls out the uniform, 
or nearly uniform, support of those whom the world 
deems worthy to decide such questions, else its lin- 
guistic standing rests on an insecure basis. 

But it is the question of “national” usage that 
gives the largest room for variations of opinion. 
There is many a word or phrase of limited terri- 
torial extension that is in good repute in the region 
where it is “at home.” Perhaps it is a “language 
growth,” and will finally conquer the whole field. 
It is not always needful to frown upon a word be- 
cause some parts of the national domain have not 
yet heard of it. - 

Or, if universality of acceptance be requisite, why 
stop with the national idea? The niceties of the 
English tongue would seem to be a more promising 
field for an Anglo-American alliance than is to be 
found along political lines. Language has a larger 
empire than any single nation. This is more fully 
recognized than it used to be. English hypercriti- 
cisms of “American English” and American sensi- 
tiveness as to English opinions regarding the same 
are being outgrown together. America and Eng- 
land are both in the jury box in deciding the 
standards of the mother tongue which is our com- 
mon. heritage. 

But if America—then the same is true of each 
part of our large domain, the South and the North, 
the West as well as the East. And if England and 
America—then also Australia, and the new English- 
speaking peoples that are growing up in Africa and 
Asia and the islands of the Pacific. 

In other words, language movements defy terri- 
torial limits, and if a language has within itself the 
qualifications that tend to make it a “world” lan- 
guage, there cannot ‘be any sectional or national 
authoritv that has power to judge all its usages. 

But while we have no authoritative tribunal that 
ean settle all our linguistic questions, we believe 
that we are hetter off than the French because of 
this fact. The final arbiter of “good usage” for an 
educated Fnglish-sneaking person is, practically. his 
own judgment, which weighs with onen mind the 
delicate questions of usage, giving candid considera- 
tion to the views of other thoughtful persons, and 
thus the person chooses his own words sincerely and 
freely as the fitting expression of his own inne 
thought. 

Tnder these conditions there will be both sec- 
tional and individual differences in usage, which 
help to make life interesting, and are not to be 
wholly deprecated. 

Yet. after all, it is onlv in colloquial Fnelish 


that large differences must he allowed. The lit-, 


erarv use of a language has a somewhat stable. as 
well as nearly universal. basis, and is. in general, 
“present, reputable, and international” in character. 


COMMERCIAL BRANCHES IN GRAMMAR 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY H. M. ROWE, PH.D., BALTIMORE, 


The very general demand for commercial education 
in grammar and high school courses has brought 
some perplexing problems for teachers and school 
officers. The first difficulty is to impress upon the 
minds of those who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of public schools that the commercial branches, 
to be taught successfully, must be handled differently 
from the usual public school branches. Instruction 
in some of these branches, especially in bookkeeping, 
cannot be given with the best results by the strictly 
class drill methods, in which a recitation in grammar 
or geography may be conducted. The work must be 
more individual, and more attention must be given 
to each student and his work, inasmuch as the stu- 
dent himself must give more attention to the details 
and technicalities of each lesson. 

Professor Kennedy’s “Individual Instruction Sys- 
tem,” in operation at Batavia, N. Y., in which two 
teachers are assigned to one room, one conducting reci- 
tations and the other giving individual instruetion, 
would work well in the commercial branches. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to the individual 
attention of the teacher to each pupil. 


Because of the great number of studies required of 
a pupil in the public school, the ordinary classifi- 
cation in such schools will not admit of periods of 
study and recitation of as great length as those in 
business schools. If possible, the periods for recita- 
tion should be lengthened, and in the subject of book- 
keeping, two consecutive periods should be assigned. 
- Eliminate as many as possible of the other 
branches during the time the commercial branches 
are given special attention, as these are not easy to 
master, A pupil cannot drift through his course of 
bookkeeping instruction, as he can in geography or his 
tory. The moment he does not understand what he is 
doing he is lost. There is absolutely no middle 
ground for the student in bookkeeping. Another 
difficulty is the employment of incompetent teachers 
in these branches. An adequate knowledge of book- 
keeping includes a technical and legal knowledge of 
notes, drafts, checks, orders, receipts, bills, and, in 
fact, all the vouchers used in business. It also 
includes an acquaintance with methods of business 
procedure, the requirements of modern office prac- 
tice, a knowledge of commercial law in so far as it 
relates to contracts, corporations, partnerships, ete., 


their formation and the legal responsibilities of the 


parties thereto. Successful results, therefore, cannot 
be expected unless the teachers are well qualified for 
commercial teaching. Their training and equipment 
should be on an equality with that of any other 
teacher of any other branch in the public school 
curriculum, They should be specialists, 

The ordinary furnishment of public schools in the 
way of desks and appliances is entirely unsuited to 
instruction in bookkeeping. A recitation in book- 
keeping requires plenty of desk room. There should 
be one room especially furnished and equipped for 
instruction in this branch. Ample accommodation for 
the blanks and stationery should be provided, and 
where trading between students is conducted, com- 
plete office equipment is required. 

Modern bookkeeping systems must be used. No 
teacher would attempt to teach geography from a 
text-book published in 1860, yet the officers in many 
schools continue to insist upon some insignificant 
text book, whose only recommendation is its cheap- 
ness. ‘The old text-book plan is a thing of the past. 
New methods must be employed, and such blank 
books and other materials as are necessary to make 
first class work. 

It is folly to teach bookkeeping unless all the 


business papers are used, as they are as much a part 
of the material equipment as the ledger, journal, or 
cash-book, and it 1s impossible to give the student a 
practical knowledge of accounts unless the records 
are made from the business papers. 

No education or training that can be given to the 
great majority of those in attendance in our advanced 
grammar grades and high schouls can be more useful 
and productive than that derived from a study of the 
commercial branches, which will better fit them for . 
life’s work ; therefore, these branches should be intro- 
duced, even if other less important branches are 
dropped. — Charleston meeting. 


OMAHA, 


Omaha is one of the bright, progressive, prosperous 
cities of the West, but from some misfortune in the cen- 
sus taking, either in 1890 or now, and it is generally con- 
ceded to have been in 1890, its real growth does not 
appear in the figures, so that the Commercial Club has 
made an exhaustive study of some matters which show 
the real growth of the city, and we gladly give them 


space. 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


1890. 1900, 
Persons of school age (5 to 21) in city.. 24,520 30,765 
Enrollment, high school ...........+... 533 1,518 
Average daily attendance, total ........ 9,095 14,644 
Average daily attendance, high school. . 407 1,192 
No. teachers, high school............... 18 48 
Total general fund, receipts........... $371,352 $497,355 
General fund, expenditures ............ 344,394 468,505 
Inereased enrollment (48 per cent.), 6,339 
POST-OFFICE STATISTICS. 

Sales of postage stamps, wrappers, and en- 
Year ending 1899 368,642.26 


. 114,540.12 


Increase (45 per 
(Continued on page 266.) 
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In fifty years Chicago has gained 5569 per cent. 
in population. 


New York has a greater population than all 
American cities had fifty years ago. 


Skill in the use of knowledge wisely, readily, and 
forcibly is of greater importance than acquiring 
knowledge. 


Sioux City has closed up four small schoolhouses, 
and transports the pupils to better schools at a say- 
ing of 200 per cent. 


Wow it is Providence that enjoys a school excite- 
ment. The people propose to know whether or not 
the school board members have been honest. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will meet 
at Hotel Brunswick, Boston, this week Saturday. 
Politics and the school board will be the theme. 


There is a very general disposition to be amused 
at the resolutions of the N. E. A. at Charleston, for 
which we cannot account. Of course there is a 

grandiloquent air about them, but what of that? 


Dr. Van Sickle is to remain in Baltimore. An ef- 
fort was made to dethrone the Uitlander, as the Colo- 
radian was styled, by appeal to the courts, but the 
ruling was for Mr. Van Sickle without any equiv- 
ocation. 


The Chicago women teachers are the pluckiest 
corps on earth. It looks as though they would get 
$5,000,000 extra taxes as the result of their crusade 
against untaxed stocks. They provided data for 
$238,000,000 addition to the valuation of a few cor- 
porations. 


It is highly interesting to see a few persons squirm 
because New York and Massachusetts walk off with 
nearly all the honors in the Hall of Fame, fully half 
of the famous thirty are Massachusetts men by birth 


or professional home. States that have all the 
treasures of nature ought to allow Massachusetts 


her men. 
President Eliot of Harvard is reported to have 


said that he is never so happy as when he is being 


severely criticised. If this is true, he must be ex- 
uberantly joyous when he reads the Catholic World 
these days, for he has been as skillfully flayed by 
various priests as any man ever was. These priests, 
Jesuits and Paulists, are masters in the art of de- 
fending the faith and in dissecting a man who writes 
in the vein of President Eliot. 


PURDUE’'S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., has as its 
new president a scholarly, reliable, gentlemanly, 
wide-awake executive in Dr. Winthrop E. Stone, the 
head of the department of chemistry. He is under 
forty years of age, a native of Chesterfield, N. H., 
1862; was a resident of Massachusetts from the age 
of twelve to manhood; graduated at the Massachu- 
setts State College in 1882; studied at Goettingen for 
two years, receiving the degree of Ph. D. from that 
university in 1888. He took the chair of chemistry 
at Purdue in 1889, and was made vice-president of 
the university in 1892. Rarely does an institution 
have in its faculty a man so eminently qualified for 
the presidency as Purdue had in Professor Stone. 


FORT WAYNE’S GLORY. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., has had the most satisfactory 
educational victory on record. In the school board 
of three, two undertook to turn down the long-time 
successful and much-admired superintendent, Justin 
N. Studey, and elected another man. When the 
people learned that Superintendent Studey was dis- 
missed the papers and all the city took the matter in 
hand. The member of the board who was respon- 
sible for it came up for re-election soon after, and 
he was defeated by such vote that it is said that he 
will leave town. The man elected was a great friend 
of Mr. Studey, and was only too glad to decline and 
see Mr. Studey re-elected. At the city election at 
which the cantankerous member ran for re-election 
some. voters who chanced to be away made phe- 
nomenal trips to get in their votes.. One man, who 
had gone to New York city on business, came to 
Fort Wayne to vote and then went back to New 
York and attended to his business. A few such 
events as that will make supervision all over the 
land more enjoyable than ever. 

Mr. Studey organized the schools of Anderson, 
Ind., in 1873 and remained until 1881. He also 
syperintended the schools of Greencastle and Rich- 
mond, Ind., and went to Fort Wayne in 1897. He 
has been president of the state association, and is 
second to no man in the state in popular regard and 
professional power. 

When the action of the school board was known 
in refusing to re-elect him, not only was Fort Wayne 
excited, but many other communities and all the im- 
portant teachers of the state. 


DETROIT IN 1901. 


There seems to be a general impression that the 
N. E. A. will meet in Detroit in 1901. The only 
active competitor at Charleston in July was Cin- 
cinnati, and since she is to have the great Endeavor 
convention in July, 1901, it is improbable that she 
will desire the N. E. A.; if she does, the association 
can ill afford the inevitable confusion that would 
arise. Detroit is in earnest in her appeal for the 
meeting. The. citizens have raised $5,000 and the 
teachers will raise $5,000, making a round $10,000 
pledged in early October, which will mean $20,000 
by July. The citizens’ fund is made up by the hotels, 
railroads, and merchants, and the teachers will have 
no trouble in raising their $5,000 under the lead of 
Superintendent Martindale, 0. G. Frederick of the 
city normal school and Detroit teachers’ association, 
George E. Parker, and Belle McKennall. 

There is no more central place on the continent 
when one studies the attendance of the past fifteen 
years. There is no place more likely to secure a 
great meeting. There is no more comfortable sum- 


mer city on the continent, nor one with equal water 
excursion attractions. The best boats in the world 
on which to enjoy travel stop at Detroit. going north 
and east. There are more delightful short boat ex- 
cursion than from any other city. It is reached by 
more lines of railroad and boats than any other city 
except Chicago. It has as attractive a park as is to 
be found near any centre of population. The hotels 
are ample and up-to-date, with excellent service. 
The city is one of the most substantial financial 
centres of the country. Her citizens are wide-awake 
and inspired with a worthy pride in their reputation 
for hospitality. The grand State University at Ann 
Arbor and the famous State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti are in the suburbs, and will contribute to the 
educational grandeur of the occasion. 

There would seem to be nothing more to be de- 
sired as a meeting place for the N. E. A. Comfort 
in attendance, a grand treasury increase, every ad- 
vantage in eating and sleeping, every privilege as 
guests, every opportunity to make a fetching pro- 
gramme, the greatest economy of travel, the fullest 
access from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and ardent local enthusiasm will enable 
President Green to make the opening meeting of the 
century a magnificent educational inspiration. 


CHICAGO'S LATEST. 


All honor to Chicago for the stand she has taken 
in ruling out the influence of the members of the 
school board in. securing the appointment of 
teachers. Here is the resolution which passed by a 
vote of 13 to 6:— 

“That the superintendent of schools shall report 


-to the full board the names of all persons other than 


district superintendents, teachers, and members of 
the board, who have, since the last meeting, recom- 
mended, orally or in writing, the appointment, pro- 
motion, or transfer of any principal, teacher, or 
cadet in the public schools.’ 

“That members of this board shall not recom- 
mend principals, teachers, or cadets to the superin- 
tendent or any district superintendent, or indorse 
their applications for appointment, promotion, or 
transfer, unless requested by the superintendent in 
writing so to do, and the superintendent shall report 
all violations of this rule to the full board at its next 
regular meeting thereafter. 

“That all existing rules inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed, and that in no instance shall the 
superintendent be required to obtain the concur- 
rence of any district committee before making any 
appointment, assignment, or transfer -of principals 
or cadets.” 

The effect of the resolutions will be to deprive 
the members of the board of all influence in the ap- 
pointment of teachers, unless their opinion is 
solicited. If any other city in America has taken 
equally heroie action, the Journal will be only too 
glad to record it. Chicago has suffered so much 
from publicity in the case of her misdeeds that this 
highest of educational virtues should be heralded 
far and near. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The great coal strike has ended in a victory for 
the miners. Just one month after the men quit the 
mines at the order of the United Mine Workers, the 
operators conceded all that they asked for. The 
miners, at their convention at Scranton, agreed to 
accept the ten per cent. advance which the operators 
had offered, provided they could be assured of its 
continuance to the first of April, and provided also 
that the sliding seale for the adjustment of wages 
be abolished. The operators have agreed, and 
promise to continue the ten per cent. advance not 
only to April 1, but “thereafter until further notice.” 
It is a great victory for the miners and a great bless- 
ing to the country. It is well that it came so soon, 
for there was already great distress among the 
mivers. 

* 

Whatever other reasons for congratulation there 
may be in this adjustment, and there are many, the 
cause of arbitration in labor disputes has not been 


advanced by it. When the strike began, the Markle 
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ines were working under an agreement by which 
ihe men pledged themselves under no circumstances 
i strike, but to submit to arbitration any questions 
which might anse between them and their em- 
jovers. They had no grievances, and at first did not 
oo out with the others; but they were soon persuaded 
or coerced into joining the strike, in acknowledged 
violation of their agreement. After that proceed- 
ing, brought about by the direct action of the United 
Mine Workers, operators must attach little import- 
ance to arbitration agreements. 
* 


‘Two new developments add to the complications 
i China and make the prospect of an adjustment 
nore remote. One is the aggressive spirit shown by 
ihe Germans, since the arrival of Count von Walder- 
see, and especially the so-called “punitive” expedi- 
tion to Pao-Ting-Fu; the other is the outbreak of re- 
hellion in the southern provinces, where the dreaded 
Triads” making common ecausé with the “re- 
formers” in a rising which has for its object the ex- 
pulsion of the Manchu dynasty, or at least of the 
lowager Empress. “The ostensible purpose of the 
expedition to Pao-Ting-Fu is to make reprisals for 
the massacre of missionaries; but to avenge one 
massacre by another is scarcely Christian. As to 
the reformers, their rising, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be viewed with sympathy by the 
western nations, but just now, it is embarrassing, 
as it weakens the only government which is in sight 
for purposes of negotiation. 

* * * 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that Russia 
has determined to pursue a separate policy in China. 
The statement is not official, but it is perfectly 
credible; being indeed in harmony with what Russia 
already has done. While the other Powers have been 
debating, Russia has pushed forward the conquest of 
Manchuria, until she is now in possession of most 
of the strategic points, including the ancient capital, 
Moukden, well down toward the Korean frontier. 
So complete is Chinese demoralization that the Rus- 
sian troops encountered serious resistance nowhere, 
except at Moukden, where there was an all-day’s 
hattle. No one familiar with Russian methods can 
suppose for a moment that she wil] voluntarily re- 
linquish a foot of the territory which she has over- 
run, 

* * 

The expansion of the foreign trade of the United 
States goes on at an amazing rate. ‘The merchandise 
exports for September were larger than in any cor- 
responding month in the history of the country. 
The exeess of exports over imports amounted to 
456,000,000, compared with $39,000,000 in Sep- 
tember last year. For the nine months of the pres- 
ent calendar year the exports have exceeded those 
of last year in the corresponding period by the enor- 
mous sum of $129,000,000, and the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States on merchandise ac- 
count was larger by $90,000,000 than it was during 
the corresponding months of 1899. Imports are 
falling off, the receipts of foreign merchandise for 
September being about $11,000,000 smaller than in 


_ September last vear. The favorable balance of trade 


is mounting up so fast that it is becoming an inter- 
esting question how it will be settled. 
* * 


The Canadian elections come the next day after 


_ our own presidential election, but the campaign on 


the other side of the border is not attracting as much 
attention as it would if public interest were not so 
engrossed in our own contest. The Canadian House 
of Commons is composed of 213 members. In the 
ITouse just dissolved the government or Liberal 
strength was 136. Of these members, ten were “in- 
(lependent” Liberals, whose votes were usually cast 
with the government, but could not be reckoned on 
with absolute certainty. ‘There were seventy-six 
straight Conservatives and one independent Con- 
servative. This gave the government a majority 
ranging from thirty-nine to fifty-nine. In the pres- 
ent campaign the Conservatives are making a sharp 
attack on the government tariff policy, on its course 
regarding the South African war, and on its extrava- 
gance, They seem to be making some headway, and 
if it were not for Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s personal popu- 


larity in the province of Quebee, which is the chief 
fighting ground, they might oust the Liberals from 
power. 
* * 

So many people have a mania for collecting some- 
thing,—books, autographs, book-plates, old china, 
postage stamps, and even street railway transfer 
checks—that it is surprising that no one ever has 
taken to collecting election forecasts. It would be 
a most amusing diversion to compare actual election 
results with the confident tabulations put forth in 
advance by party committees and individual poliii- 
cians. After an election, however, in the general 
weariness, all these prophecies are usually forgotten, 
by none more gladly or more quickly than by those 
who made them. So far as Mr. Bryan’s chances are 
concerned, New York is generally recognized as the 
pivotal state; that is to say, no reasonable forecast 
favorable to his election can be made which does not 
give him the New York electors. This fact, and the 
fact that four years ago its estimate came very near 
the result, lends interest to the poll of the New Yor 
Iferald, according to which the two parties are likely 
to run about even in the city of New York, leaving 
Mr. McKinley the strong majority he is sure to have 
in the state above the Bronx. 

% as 

When the so-called “Hall of Fame” at New York 
University, for perpetuating upon tablets the names 
of illustrious Americans, was first projected there 
was considerable scoffing; and there were some 
cynical people who tried hard to discover some iu- 
genious scheme for self-advertisement. But the 
plan adopted for the selection of names—the grave 
balloting of college presidents, chief justices, and 
eminent publicists—has wrought out such conserva- 
tive results as to yield only thirty names for the first 
group of.tablets, instead of fifty, as planned. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Webster, Franklin, Grant, Marshall, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Longfellow, Robert Fulton, Fry- 
ing, ind Jonathan Edwards lead in the order named; 


and among the other names selected there are none 
to cavil at. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Manhattan and Bronx school board, at its last 
meeting, passed a resolution requesting the Central 
board of education to institute legal proceedings at once 
to compel the municipal authorities to issue bonds for 
the erection of the new girls’ high school, the contract 


for which was awarded by the board last year. This 


particular bond issue has been held up in the board of 
aldermen since last summer. The school is one of four 
high schools for the erection of which the city was 
authorized by the legislature to issue bonds. This was 
in 1897, and not one of the schools has been started yet, 
because of the difficulty in getting the bond issue for the 
first approved. 

The contract for the girls’ school was approved by the 
board of estimate in July, and the council, after some 
delay, approved it. The aldermen, however, have done 
nothing in the maiter, and the committee on build- 
ings reported to the board last night that the 
aldermen were withholding their consent without any 
apparent reason, thus preventing the erection of build- 
ings which, on account of the overcrowded condition of 


‘the ‘present temporary high school, could not be com- 


pleted soon enough. 

The entire bond issue for the four schools amounts to 
$2,500,000. The school board decided last night not to 
award the contract for another of the schools until the 
proposed litigation had been finished. The litigation will 
probably be in the nature of mandamus proceedings. 
President O’Brien said in regard to the matter:— 

“We stand to-day in bad need of funds, simply through 
this action on the part of the board of aldermen. I be- 
lieve the people should know that the responsibility lies 
with them.” 

The committee on teachers, which has been investigat- 
ing the case of a school principal, brought in a report 


recommending her censure. The lady, while on sick © 


leave, entered the employ of a commercial house to edit 
questions for a prize puzzle contest for school children. 
She received, it is said, $500 for her services, but re- 
turned this when her participation.in the judging was 
brought to light. In recommending that she be censured, 
‘the committee also proposed some amendments to the 
by-laws which should expressly forbid a teacher doing 
such werk. No action was taken on the report. 
Superintendent Jasper reported to the board that new 
schools would soon be required in certain districts to seat 


in the aggregate 10,750 children. 


The New York City Teachers’ Association held an im- 
portant meeting during the week. Before the business 
portion of the session President O’Brien addressed those 
present. In the course of his remarks he said that every 
teacher had the right of appeal to the board, and that he 
would see that every.complaint was investigated and jus- 
tice done. He strongly advised teachers to leave politics 
alone, 

A set of resolutions condemning an editorial in the 
Bulletin, the organ of the State Teachers’ Association, 
which advised teachers to vote and work for the Demo- 
cratic party during the coming election because of the 
tenure-of-office blank in its platform, was introduced by 
the teachers’ interest committee and unanimously passed. 
The resolutions are as follows:— 

Whereas, the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
through its official Bulletin, has advised the teachers of 
the state to vote with acertain political organization; 
and ; 

Whereas, the New York City Teachers’ Association hag 
always adhered to a policy of strict neutrality in political 
affairs; be it 

Resolved, that we, the delegates of the New York City 
Teachers’ Association, strongly deprecate the action of 
the State Association in officially attempting to introduce 
a political bias into the actions of the teachers of the 
state. 

Dr. John P. Conroy called attention to the fact that a 
former Brooklyn teacher was in a public almshouse, On 
his motion, a special committee was appointed to place 
her in a private institution and care for her. 

Dr. Ettinger, president of the association, in presenting 
Mr. O’Brien, called attention to the great improvement 
made in the teachers’ condition during the past few 
years. He said the minimum salary used to be $408; it 
it now $600; while the old minimum for fourteen years’ 
service, $750, had been increased to $1,200, with annual 
increments between. That gave the teacher as much in 
four years as she formerly had in fourteen. 

“There is one point I wish to speak of and give a little 
advice about,” continued Dr. Ettinger. “It is the retro- 
active feature of the Davis law, which provides for pay- 
ment of arrearages from January 1 to May 3, the date of 
passage of the bill. It is a matter of grave doubt 
whether this is constitutional. In fact, good counsel has 
advised us that it is not. Now, this is a small matter. 
The arrearages for four months are not much when the 
future benefit of the law is considered. Do not allow 
yourselves to be advised badly to sue. Lawyers will see 
you, doubtless, and try to get enough to enter into a case 
to make it worth their while. Remember the permanent 
benefit of the law. Remember that, if it is necessary, 
and there is a prospect of winning the suit, the City 
Teachers’ Associaticn will employ counsel, as it has al- 
ways done inthe past. Do not let the public see the 
spectacle of teachers making grabs for arrearages. 
These, then, are the reasons why you should not sue as 
individuals: (1) The serious doubt as to success; (2) It 
is a comparatively small matter; (3) The association 
will sue if it is wise; (4) We do not want our troubles 
aired in public.” 

The trustees of the College of the City of New York 
held their regular monthly meeting at the hall of educa- 
tion. The seven-year course of study was discussed. 
The site committee reported that advertisement for con- 
demnation proceedings to clear the title would be begun 
at once. Trustees Putzel, Amend, and Lauterbach were 
appointed a visiting committee for the current month. 
The following-named instructors were promoted: 
Auguste Rupp, to $2,800; Paul Saurel, $2,000; S. P. Dug- 
gan, $2,000; Schuyler Livingston, $1,600. L. B. Morse 
was given a leave of absence for three weeks. 

An investigation shows that, up to October 8, a total 
in all boroughs of children between the ages of six and 
fourteen refused admission since September 10, the be- 
ginning of the term, was: Boys, 1,721; girls, 1,269,—Rich- 
mond being the only borough with no refusals. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of children under six in 


attendance: — 
EI! ntary Grades. 
Total. Boys. Girls. Tot 
Manhattan .... 888 996 1,884 2,870 2,563 y 
Bronx ........- 603 508 1,183 955 928 1,883 
Queens ......-- 251 . 250 501 589 551 1,140 
Richmond ..... 56 43 99 226 220 446 


Total ......-1,798 1,869 3,667 4,640 4,262 8,902 


To make room for the children over six, it is proposed, 
while there is congestion, to exclude children under six, 


- and thus provide the necessary room. 


Fire broke out in public school 46 last Friday while 
the school was in session. The fire signal was sounded, 
and in one minute and thirty seconds all the pupils had 
passed from the building in good order and in safety. 

The fifth annual meeting of the School Superintend- 
ents of the State closed on Friday, with an excursion 
around Manhattan Island, a trip which few people ever 
make, and all the more enjoyable because of its novelty. 
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was made famous by the battle of Tippecanoe, fought 
November 7, 1811. For nearly three years the cele- 
brated ‘Tecumseh and his brother, the Shawnee 
prophet, had been scheming “to unite all the 
Indians of the west in one confederacy and ‘foree 
the white men from the valley of the Mississipp!. 

As wars are now it was a small army on either side. 
Tecumseh had something over a thousand braves 
who believed in the prophet’s supernatural powers. 
Governor Harrison, from motives of humanity, had 
steadily avoided a war with the Indians; but now 
that it was unavoidable, from the same motives he 
proceeded with great promptness and energy, and 
with nine hundred men marched directly to the 
enemies’ stronghold in northern Indiana on the 
Wabash river. The Indians’ customary treachery 
was met with such promptness by Governor Harri- 
son’s prearranged plans that in just one minute after 
the alarm was sounded his whole army was drawn 
up inf order of battle. Governor Harrison was in the 
very forefront of the fight from first to last. Per- 
sonally known to the Indians, he was doubly in 
danger. His horse was wounded, a ball struck his 
saddle, and another bruised his neck, but his voice, 
frequently heard, sounded as calm and collected as 
when on drill or parade. In about two hours the 
battle was over and the most famous victory won 
over the Indians for two hundred years. 

As commander of the northwest army in the war 
of 1812, he turned back the tide of disaster and de- 
feat, and at the battle of the Thames October 5, 
1813, he captured a British army on British soil. 
No wonder that this man of kindness and discretion, 
of energy and promptness, in spite of the disrespect 
with which he was treated by the secretary of war, 
was hailed as “the Washington of the West.” As 
the head of two commissions to negotiate with the 
Indians, as a United States representative, as an 
Ohio senator, as a United States senator, and as 
minister Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Colom- 
bia, he continued to act with the same faithfulness 
to business, breadth of statesmanship, and integrity 
of purpose. From 1829 to 1840, Cincinnatus-like, 
he lived on his farm at North Bend, Hamilton 
County, Ohio. 

The campaign of 1849, which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Harrison, was unique in several particulars. 
It was the first time that a platform of principles 
had been presented by any party. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration had been so unpopular that his sup- 
porters felt it necessary to have something other 
than their candidate to draw votes. Indeed, they 
were anxious to draw the minds of voters away from 
the man, and in that wish originated the party 
“platform.” Van Buren, however, was wanted be- 
cause those who in his administration had controlled 
the political patronage could continue to hold it if 
he were re-elected. 

The first seven presidents were of the Revolution- 
ary period, but Van Buren’s policy formed a passage- 
way to a new phase of national life which appeared 
in the campaign of 1840. Harrison received 234 
electoral votes and Van Buren only sixty. The 
Whigs had shown their nationalism as well as wis- 
dom by making Tyler of Virginia Harrison’s run- 
ning mate, thus binding the north and south and 
continuing the old policy of having party principles 
embodied in men instead of platforms. 

The same men headed the ticket in 1840 as four 
years before. Van Buren’s majority in 1836 was 
much smaller than Harrison’s in 1840, and Harri- 
son’s defeat in his first campaign was chiefly due to 
two causes. The opponents of Van Buren failed to 
unite, and placed three candidates besides Harrison 
in the field, one of whom was Daniel Webster. The 
country was in the beginning of a transition stage. 
Revolutionary ideals were losing some of their old- 
time force, but no new ideals had arisen strong 
enough to be a uniting force in a campaign. Van 
Buren’s four years’ sectional policy aroused the 
national honor of patriots, north and south, and 
Harrison’s splendid honesty drew to his support the 
strong undertone of moral sentiment alwavs existing 
in the people. . 

But the most striking feature of the campaign 
was that its rallying ery was thirty years old. 


Thirty years after the decisive victory over the 
Indians, “Tippecanoe” was a talismanic word. The 
campaign was picturesque in all its details. A 
Democratic journal sneeringly remarked that if 
Harrison were given a log cabin and a barrel of cider, 
he would stay content in Ohio. The taunt was 
caught up by the Whigs and turned into an emblem 
of victory. The log cabin became the campaign em- 
blem; log cabin medals were struck off, miniature 
log cabins were carried in Whig processions, and 
log cabins large enough for delegates to sleep in were 
drawn by horses long distances to mass meetings 
Live coons (are they the origin of the coons in cam- 
paign cartoons this year?) sported on the roof, and 
the hard cider barrel stood in front. Log cabins 
were built in nearly every city; campaign meetings 
were often log cabin raisings, with music and 
speakers; log cabin song books and _ pictures 
abounded. A cheap campaign paper in New York 
state, styled the “Log Cabin,” reached the then enor- 
mous circulation of 80,000. This paper introduced 
Horace Greeley to the country, for he turned the 
skill and reputation which he gained by editing it 
into the founding of the Tribune. 

The processions and mass meetings were simply 
wonderful. While it is true that enthusiasm was an 
important factor in bringing about Harrison’s elec- 
tion, it was enthusiasm for a man known to be a 
disinterested lover of his country—a man who after 
having had control of the public treasure had re- 
tired, not to the accumulations of the spoils of office, 
but to his acres and his plow. 

His untimely death was a sacrifice to partizan 
cruelty, which spares nothing in the accomplishment 
of its purpose. The sincere and generous old man, 
sixty-eight years old the day he arrived in Washing- 
ton, had given himself unstintedly to the public as if 
to prove false all campaign tales of shattered 
strength and intellect. The week’s journey to the 
capital in stormy weather, the inauguration parade, 
in which he rode for two hours, his speech, an hour 
long, in the open air on that dark, chilly, threatening 
day, were all a tremendous: drain on his vitality. 
His simple, old-fashioned honesty made the dispos- 
ing of patronage doubly hard, as he sought to do 
justice to all. It was not easy for him to be obliged 
to charge Henry Clay with dictation. But the fight 
of the Clay and Webster factions over the New York 
collectorship was only an illustration of the pressure 
he had to endure. His last utterance, because in 
the semi-delirium of illness he fancied he was ad- 
dressing his successor, is even more truly an expres- 
sion of his character. “Sir, I wish you to under- 
stand the true principles of the government. I 
wish them carried out. I wish nothing more.” 

“The good gray head that all men knew” was laid 


to rest at North Bend, , near the Ohio’s bank, just 
south of Cincinnati. One extract from his in- 
augural will give the key to the policy which he pro- 
“posed to carry out: “It is union that we want; not 
of a party for the sake of that party, but a union of 
the whole country for the sake of the whole coun- 
try.” Such a policy alone will make this a free 


country. 


OMAHA, 
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MONEY ORDERS ISSUED YEARS ENDING 1895 AND 
1899. 


(The year 1895 is given because 1890 is not easily 
available.) 


1895. 1899. 
Money orders issued........... $183,824.04 $293,507.16 
Money orders paid ............. 858,869.29 1,609,682.75 
Increase (160 per cent.)........ 1,688,736.55 
INTERNAL REVENUE STATISTICS. 
1890. 1895. 1900. 


Collections at Omaha 1,108,705.28 1,146,947.88 $,383,918.23 


Increase of 10 years (205 per cent.) 2,275,212.95 
BANK DEPOSITS. 

Deposits in Omaha banks Sept. 5th, 1890..... $14,782,200 

Deposits in Omaha banks Sept. 5th, 1899...... 24,085,000 

Increase (68 per Cent.) 9,302,800 

VALUE OF JOBBING TRADE. 

1899-1900, value of trade ............eceeeeees 70,000,000 

Increase( 50. per cent.) ......ccscscccscccecs $23,000,000 
OUTPUT OF FACTORIES. 

1890, value of products ............. seeeceeee $68,000,000 

1899-1900, value of products .........++++++- 110,000,000 

Increase (62 per cent.) $42,000,000 
LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS. 

Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Horses. 
1,702,723 615,337 153,873 5,069 
2,216,482 837,563 1,086,319 34,255 


Increase .... 513,759 222,226 933,446 29,186 
Total increase, 69 per cent., or 1,698,000 head. 


GEOGRAPHY IN BOSTON. 


Charles F. King, the principal of the Dearborn school, 
took the fourth-grade pupils to Franklin park recently 
to make a practical study of geography. For eight years 
this nature study of type forms has been the custom, and 
the results have been so satisfactory that Mr. King deems 
this outing once a year to be as essential as the text- 
books. There they wandered about, with their eyes and 
ears all attention to what the master said and pointed 
out. The Blue hills of Milton furnished the example of 
what mountains are, and then they compared them with 
the near-by hills. Eager eyes soon discovered valleys, a 
lake, a pond, river basins, divides, springs, boulders, 
plateaux, peninsulas, isthmuses, islands, etc. Then 
there was the life of the park to notice—tM® sheep, the 


HAVE RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED: 


GORDY’S POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Prof. J. P. Gorpy of Ohio State University. Vol. I, 1783-1809. 598 pp. 12mo. $1.75, med. 


A work in a simple vein intended for the thoughtful reader without much previous knowledge of th j 

While interesting to the general reader, it is useful as a class text-book and pusticalerty valuable m4 a reference cok 
for teachers. The second volume (covering 1809-1829 — there will be four in all) is in press. 


LEE’S SOURCE-BOOK OF ENGLISH 


HISTORY 


By Dr. Guy CARLETON Lee of Johns Hopkins University. xvii + 609 pp. 12mo. $2.00, net. 
The texts of the most important legal and constitutional documents, from the earliest Saxon code to the gy of 1878 
a 


between the British and the Boers, together with illustrative material, from the earliest mention of the British Is 


nds by 


Herodotus to the present century. There is also a worki ibli i j 
1 > ng bibliogray hy of source material, so constructed as to fur- 
nish a clew to every important manuscript and printed document upon English history. 


BIERWIRTH’S ELEMENTS OF GERMAN 


By Dr. H. C. Brerwirtn, Instructor in Harvard 


University. 277 pp. 12mo. $1.25, net. 


This book consists of a grammar and exercises based upon the frequency of occurrence of words and constructions 


actually ascertained by counting more than 160,000 words 


or about 550 octavo pages, of ordinary German prose and 


verse. The author tries to eliminate from the stud i 
: tudy vf grammar whatever is unusual, and to concentrate the pupil's at. 
tention upon the words and constructions most likely to be met with in the first and second year’s reading. a 


ALDEN’S ART OF DEBATE 


By Dr. R. M. ALDEN, University of Pennsylvania. xv + 279 pp. 16mo0. $1.00, net, 


Prof. Wm. C. Thayer of Lehigh i ity: “ 
gh University: “An excellent book, well put together, fresh, and up-to-date. 1 shall 
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squirrels, rabbits, birds, etc, Preliminary to this visit to 
vranklin park the children had been sent to the little 
park just in the shadow of the schoolhouse, and there 
their appetites had been whetted for “more” by having 
their attention directed to all the forms of nature that 
could be seen there. It was most gratifying to note how 
much the boys and girls had profited by these first ob- 
servations, and frequently they were first to note 
the very forms that the master was anxious that they 
should see. 

Upon their return they were asked to write out all that 


they saw, and in this way it will become indelibly im-. 


printed on their minds. The children have been trained 
to draw maps of the little park by the schoolhouse, 
‘They also have been assigned streets to walk upon, and 
then they are to report in writing what they saw, and 
also to make maps of the streets. In this way they have 
learned the value of lines, and their map study in the 
text-book is more intelligent There is no doubt as to 
the advisability of this kind of work, for the children 
never forget it, and at any time during the year when 
they are asked to tell what they saw in Franklin park, 
cr such a street or place, they will arise and talk until 
“time” is called. 

So encouraging has been the nature work in the 
fourth grade that Mr. King is this year going to take the 
pupils of the fifth grade to Marine park, South Boston, 
to study salt water forms. For the first time also the 
sixth and seventh grades are going to be taken to the 
Arnold Arboretum, and there a little geology is to be 
mixed in with the rest. Later in the year the children 
will all be treated to a stereopticon talk by Mr. King, 
and then again in picture form they will study the 
geographical features of the world.—Boston Transcript. 


ANSWERS TO HISTORICAL PICTURES.—(I1.) 
11. Marriage of Mary Stuart and Francis II. 

12. Peter the Great. 

13. Timoleon on his way to Syracuse. 

14. Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. of England. 
15. John Huss and the Emperor Sigismund. 

16. Michael Angelo at Florence. 

17. Boniface, the “Apostle of Germany.” 

18. Cato, opposing the repeal of the Oppian law. 
19. Louise of Prussia. 


THE LOWELL IVSTITOTE LECTURES. 


The reopening of the season of Lowell lectures means 
to thousands of appreciative citizens of Boston a season 
of intellectual refreshment and delight. As a source of 
educational influence, as a factor in general culture, the 
Lowell Institute has maintained a unique and distin- 
guished standing. Perhaps .the purposes of a founder 
have never been more intelligently and faithfully car- 


ried out, or been more fully justified, than in the history 
of this beneficent institution. Its standards were never 
higher than now, and nothing short of the best talent 
will satisfy them. This month inaugurates the sixty- 
second season, and’ the prospectus, to be soon made 
public, is rich in new and attractive features. It covers 
the needs of all classes, and appeals to all legitimate 
tastes. The artistic, the literary, the educational, and 
that which is classed as more strictly utilitarian interests 
have all been richly provided for. 

In the four distinct series which will be given, almost 
everyone will find matter appealing to his particular 
tastes and needs. The first course in the first series, 
which will be given Monday and Thursday evenings, be- 
ginning October 15, and repeated Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons, beginning October 16, will consist of ten lec- 
tures by Carl Ambruster of London, on the “Life and 
Works of Richard Wagner,” with vocal and instrumental 
excerpts, the latter by the lecturer, and the former by 
Miss Pauline Cramer, vocalist. This will be a rich feast 
for lovers of Wagner, but it will also be highly instruct- 
ive to all interested in the musical development of the 
century and its influence upon contemporaneous art and 
social life. 

A course on “Mountain Climbing and Mountain 
Travel” will appeal to this generation, whatever might 
have been its effects upon a former one. The mountains 
were never held in greater reverence than they are to- 
day. We are protecting them by legislation. We are 
putting the stamp of public appreciation upon them in 
the most conspicuous ways. We make pilgrimages to 
them whenever opportunity offers and money serves. 
Still, while we love and venerate these picturesque ex- 
pressions of the grandeur of nature, they must be more 
or less strange to most of us. We need the intermediate 
service of those who understand their mysteries and are 
familiar with their moods, and there is certainly no one 
who will not get more out of his mountain experiences 
another year, if in the meantime he hears what Edward 
Whymper of London has to say upon the subject. 

The “History of the English Administration in India,” 
by Professor H. Morse Stephens, formerly of Cambridge, 
Eng., but now professor of modern European and English 
history in Cornell University, opens up a world-wide sub- 
ject of interest, an interest more active in view of the 
present pitiable condition of India, than it has been be- 
fore in many years. This will practically complete the 
first series, and a very rich one these announcements 
show it to be. But the three others, under the auspices 
of the Institute of Technology, the Society of Natural 
'listory, and the Wells Memorial Institute, respectively, 
are full of promise. The conditions under which these 
Sh lectures can be enjoyed are the same as in former 

ears 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING. By Emile 
Poulsson. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley -Com- 
pany. Cloth. 235 pp. 

This is a series of charming talks with mothers by 
one of the most delightful writers upon child life that 
these energetic times have brought out. Though pri- 
marily a mother’s book, it is almost equally helpful, and 
is certainly as interesting, to teachers as to mothers. 
The kindergarten flavor of the book is one of its chief 
fascinations. 


EXPANSION—UNDER NEW WORLD CONDITIONS. 
By Josiah Strong. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 302 pp. Price, $1.00. i 
“New occasions teach new duties,” says Lowell. This 

sentiment is the basis of this exposition of expansion. 

Mr. Strong very explicitly shows what the “new occa- 

sions” are by outlining the twentieth century conditions, 

which affect not only the United States, but the nations 
of the world. First among these he names the exhaus- 
tion of arable public lands, which virtually means that 
energy and capital will increasingly go abroad, there be- 
ing a constantly-decreasing field for investment at home. 

Facts regarding United States supremacy in manufactur- 

ing are amazing, there being no part of the globe that 

has not known some product of American genius. 

Skilled labor and increase of machinery have resulted in 

a marvelous increase in production, far surpassing 

growth in population, hence the necessity of securing 

more foreign markets, The awakening of China to a 

realizing need of civilized implements and customs opens 

a door to the United States, whose necessities are pre- 

cisely complementary to China’s needs. With great skill, 

the authar points out the facilities to the United States 
of opening the Panama canal, which would shorten dis- 
tances and mean untold saving in time and cost of trans- 
portation. The “new Mediterranean,” .as Mr. Strong 
calls the Pacific, has along its coast line 500,000,000 peo- 
ple, who represent incredible wealth. There are two pre- 
dominating races, the Slav and Anglo-Saxon, one stand- 
ing for absolutism, the other for civil and religious lib- 
ery, which alone can live. Hence the prophecy that this 
Mediterranean will one day be Anglo-Saxon. A new 
world life creates new rights and “new duties.” Politi- 
cal isolation is,entirely incompatible with the conditions 
of this new world order. Industrial and commercial in- 
terests demand expansion. New possessions naturally 
suggest the question of independence and freedom. 

Progress of civilization involves decreasing independence 

and increasing freedom. The author claims that the 

Philippines are a trust to civilization, and should be dealt 

with justly and unselfishly. 

Mr. Strong’s argument is frank and convincing, and 
accurately sets forth the demands of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GROWTH IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. H. Sears. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $3.00. 

This valuable work aims to give the reader an outline 
of the political life of the several nations of the earth. 
Naturally, such a theme entails upon the author a 
breadth of study and depth of research only possible to 
a trained mind deeply in touch with his subject. In 
this volume the writer has taken each country by itself, 
giving a brief resume of its political progress, written 
in a free, yet comprehensive, manner, wholly free from 
bias, and presenting the vital facts that shaped the 
life.of the nation with accuracy and clearness. 


WINNING CLUB. By O. S. Marden. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. Price, $1.00. 

This interesting book is an excellent arrangement of 
pithy and extremely interesting anecdotes upon the sub- 
ject of “Character Building by Habit Forming,” with just 
enough running comment by the author to make it cer- 
tain that every young reader grasps not only the brief 
story itself, but its application and significance. Succes- 
sive chapters emphasize the importance of such traits as 
thoroughness, punctuality, accuracy, loyalty in service, 
honesty, physical and moral courage, perseverance, en- 
ergy, will power, enthusiasm, and moral culture. It is 
splendidly calculated to stimulate every wholesome 
youthful ambition. It contains fine portraits of Wash- 
ington, Greeley, Grant, Edison, Livingstone, and Lincoln. 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By J. 

Morgan Rawlins. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. Cloth. 437 pp. 

This arithmetic presents the subject along the regula- 
tion lines, with a completeness, clearness, and vigor 
which is very generally demanded. It is not in any sense 
faddish nor eccentric, but seeks to help the teacher to get 
results in abundance and with a definiteness which alone 
satisfies the demands in this direction. The examples 
and problems are all sufficient, and are carefully selec'ed. 
From the standpoint of the majority of teachers, this is 
a veritable masterpiece. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By J. N. Larned and 
Homer P. Lewis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
673 pp. 

This “History of England” is adapted for use in 
schools and academies, It covers more than a simple 
history, dealing not so much with the facts as with the 
influences and environment that made the facts possible. 
It is a sketch of the English constitution, aleo of the ex- 
tension of British sovereignty over innumerable depend- 
encies scattered over the globe. Hence its vital interest 
to American scholars as it lights up the founders of their 
national lifé and the seed of American customs by dis- 
cussing the traits of the mother country—England. In- 
numerable illustrations inserted throughout the text 
vivify the whole. Here and there are surveys of the 
lands outside of England, who in some sense have helpe1 
to make her story what it is. Homer P. Lewis has ar- 
ranged topical studies and questions upon each chapter, 
the aim being to extend research into the subject. Ref- 
erences to higher authorities are cited in connection. 


Further bibliography of history, literature, and fiction 
bearing upon English history is found in the appendix. 
The index served a three-fold purpose, that of a topicel 
outline, a geographical guide, and a pronouncing vocabulary. 


QUAINT NUGGETS. Gathered by Eveline Warner 


Brainerd. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. ° 


136 pp. Price, 45 cents. Cloth, flexible, gilt top. Por- 

trait of Fuller. 

The authors from whom selections have been made 
are five successors of the brilliant men of ‘the Bliza- 
bethan period of English history, five men who helped 
to make the first half of the seventeenth century scarcely 
less notable. They are Dr. Thomas Fuller, whose wit 
is commended by Coleridge as “surpaksing that of the 
wittiest in a witty age’; Bishop Joseph Hall, the 
famous divine, whose observations were lofty, acute, 
and of satirical humor; John Selden, the learned law- 
yer and parliamentarian; George Herbert, “courtier, 
scholar. parson, poet, with his delicate fancies and wise 
maxims”; and Izaak Walton, of “Angling” fame. 
Their language has the quaintness of the Elizabethan 
era, forceful, as well, while their keen and apt philoso- 
phy has a modern application whose value cannot fail 
of appreciation to-day. 


THE ART OF DEBATE. By Raymond Macdonald 
Alden, Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 279 pp. 
Based upon the personal experience and observation 

of the author, this volume is most practical and will 

prove a boon to all lovers of debate. The theory of de- 
bate, while treated, subserves the practical in this pres- 
entation. The rules formulated do not apply to but one 
line of argument, but rather elucidate methods of formal, 
legal, and general debate, quotations from celebrated 
speeches being given for proofs. These rules refer to 
modes of preparation, the collection of facts, outlines or 
briefs, the structure and style of debate including figures 
of speech and artistic qualities. The author also gives 
full directions regarding delivery, gesture, pitch, and 
other elements of spoken debate. The appendix con- 
tains important arguments given in full, also briefs of 
famous debates and a list of propositions. 

For lawyers, teachers, and students, this book repre- 
sents an extensive and useful field for the development of 
logical thinking and clear, persuasive public speaking. 


NORTH AMERICA. With an Especially Full Treat- 
ment of the United States and Its Dependencies. By 
Ralph S. Tarr, B. S., F. G. S. A., and Frank M. Me- 
Murry, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
469 pp. Price, 75 cents. 8vo. Cloth. 

This volume is the second in the series of Tarr and 
McMurry Geographies, and in devoting its pages wholly 
to North America allows space for a much fuller treat- 
ment than has been customary heretofore. The first four 
sections are devoted to detailed statements and explana- 
tions Of the physiographic basis of the work, realizing the 
difficulty of the subject for young minds as usually pre- 
sented, and therefore devising a new method of presenta- 
tion. Another characteristic of the book is that, while 
it contains comparatively few topics, each one is dealt 
with as a type and at some length. 

To avcid waste of space through repetition, the authors 
have not proceeded in the older way by states, but by 
groups of states, a method with many obvious advan- 
tages. An important feature is the grading of cities ac- 
cording to population, shown on the maps by differences 
in type. The maps are of several kinds, relief maps, 
color maps, city maps, maps showing important indus- 
tries, etc. 

The illustrations are not pictures merely, but were 
largely taken from actual scenes. The treatment is 
thorough and of such interest that it may be called a 
truly fascinating volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Greek History.”” By Professor H. Swoboda. Price, 40 cents —— 
“The Golden Legend.”—{ Vol. VI.) By William Caxton. Price, 50 
cents. — “The Attache at Peking.” By A. RB. Freeman- Mitford. 
Price, $2.00. ——‘‘Irving’s Sketch Book.”’ Price, 25 cents,——*‘Source- 
Book of English History.” Edited by E.K. Kendall, Price, 80 cents. 
—‘“‘Government in Switzerland.” By J.M Vincent. Price, $1 25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘+ Birdies : What They Do.” By Ida 8. Elson. Price, 30 cents. Min- 
neapolis: William G. Smith & Co, 

“The New Practical Arithmetic.”” By A. W. Rich. Price, 50 cents. 
——‘tNew Higher Arithmetic.” By A. W. Rich. Price, 75 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“The New Pacific School Geography.” By Harr Wagner. Olympia, 
Wash.: Westland Publishing Company. 

“The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence.” By E. T. Tom'inson, Price, 
$1.50, — “ Between Boer and Briton.” By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Price, $1.25. —‘‘In the Days of Alfred the Great.” By Eva March 
Tappan. Price, $1.00.—‘‘Almost a: Good as a Boy.” By A.M. Doug- 
las. Price. $125. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

«Travels in Tartary. Thibet, and China.”—(Vol. I.) By M. Huc.—— 
“Whence and Whither.” By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company. 

The of Tiravitation.” Edited by A. 8S. MacKenzie —— Ef- 
fects of a Magnetic Field on Radiation.” Edited by E P. Lewis. -— 
‘* Plato’s Charmides, Laches, and Lysis.””’ Edited by Barker Newhall. 


Price, $1.25, —‘‘ Intermediate Arithmetic.’’ By W. J. Milne. Frice, 
30 cents ——“ Writine English.” By W. H. Maxwell and G. J. Swith. 
Price. 75 cents. ——‘‘New Education Readers.”—(Rook 1) By A. J; 


Demarest and W M.VanSickle Price, 35cents. New York: Amer- 
n Book Company. 

core of the United States.’’ By Allen C. Thomas. 
Price. 60 cents. Roston: D. C. Heath & Co. S 

“ Bowen’s Practical System of Vertical Writing.’’— (6 Books.) 
Price, 66 cents.—English Classics, Star Series: “Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” edited by Helen Grav Cone. Price, 35 cents. ‘‘Vicar of Wabe- 
field,”’ edited by William Hand Browne. Price. 35 cents. Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” edited by Carleton E. Noyes. Price, 35 cents. 
“Silas Marner,” edited bv Arthur H Quinn. Price, #5 cents. “Last 
of the Mohicans.” edited by William Strunt,..Jr. Price, 50 cents. 
“The Princess.” edited by Mary Bowen. Price, 35 cents. “Mac- 
beth.” edited by W L Cross. Price, 35cents. ‘‘Burke on Concilia- 
tion with America,” edited bv Mary A. Jordan. Price, 35 cents. 
Allegro.” ‘Il Penseroso,” Comus and Ly cidas,”’ edited by FE. E. 


Hale. Jr. Price 35cents. “Ivanhoe,” edited by C. L. Maxey. Trice. 
50 cents. —“Evglish Words as Spoken and Written.” Price, 15 
cents.——'‘English Words 28 Spoken ard Written for Primary 


Grades.” Price 2hcenis New York : Globe Scheo) Pook | Cimpany. 

© Laboratory Directions for Beginners in Racteriology.” By V. A. 
Moore.——"Krier und Frieden.” Edited by William Bernharat. 
Price, cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Topical Discussion of American History.” By Ww. Cc. Pout. 
Price 75 cents. — “Topical Discussion of Geography By w.c 
Dont. Price. 2% cents. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Com pany 

“Stery of the Alphabet.” Rv Edward Cledd. Price, 40 cents.— 
“‘Rlemente of Physics.” By C. H. Henderson and J. F. Woodhull, 
Price, $1.20. New York : D. Appleton & Co, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspcon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 25, 26,27. Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 26: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 26: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston; R. J. Condon, 
Everett, secretary. 

October 26: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Orange. 

October 26-27: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Athens. 

October 27: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

November 2: The Hampshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Easthampton. 
November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 

McKeen, secretary. 

November 29-30: West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Clarksburg. 

November 29-30: Western Kansas Educa- 
tional Association, Newton. 

November 30-December 1: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 30-December 1: Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor. 

November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. | 

November 29-December 1: North Central 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Beloit. 

December 20-22: San Joaquin Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 

December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexandria. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 

December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


RUTLAND. The fifty-first annua) 
meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association was held October 11, 12, and 
13, with an attendance taxing the capacity 
of the halls in which it met. Thursday 
evening’s programme was as follows: Ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Spellman, 
Rutland; response by Superintendent O. 
D. Mathewson, Barre; address, “The 
Moral Factor in Education,” President W. 
H. P. Faunce, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Friday’s session was opened 
with devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rev. Dr. George W. Phillips. Principal H 
Dressell, Jr., of Springfield, president of 
the Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
presided at the meeting, and gave his ad- 


dress immediately following the devyo- 
tional exercises. After the president’s ad- 
dress the following committees were ap- 
pointed: On resolutions, Principal C. H. 
Morrill of Bakersfield, Principal H. J. 
Stannard of Barton, and Principal F. A. 
Wheeler of Fair Haven; on nominations, 
Superintendent O. D. Mathewson of Barre, 
Principal Homes of Middlebury, and E. P. 
Neal of Bakersfield. After a musical se- 
lection, Dr. H. S. Tarbell, superintendent 
of public schools of Providence, R. I., ad- 
dressed the audience on the subject, ‘ om- 


position and Grammar Below the High’ 


School.” Dr. Charles Davidson of the 


University of New York was the last . 


speaker of the morning. He gave a re- 
port on the subject of English in the high 
schools of New York, with the objects and 
methods of instruction. In the afternoon 
Miss Irene Weir, director of art education 
at Brookline, Mass., was the first speaker. 
She gave a talk on “Art and the Child,” 
illustrating her remarks with samples of 
children’s work and copies of famous 
paintings. The other speaker in the after- 
noon was State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Mason S. Stone. The subject of his 
address was “Commercialism and Indiffer- 
entism.” The convention adjourned at 
the close of Superintendent Stone’s ad- 
dress, and most of the teachers took ad- 
vantage of the offer of the Rutland street 
railway for an excursion to the West Rut- 
land quarries. The convention closed 
Saturday noon. The programme of the 
last meeting was as follows: Devotional 
exercises, conducted by Rev. Gibbs Brais- 
lin; business meeting; “Fundamental 
Principles and Methods of Nature Study,” 
Professor L. R. Jones of the University of 
Vermont; “Sewing in the Public Schools,” 
Superintendent W. P. Abbott of Proctor; 
address, Mason S. Stone, State superin- 
tendent of education.——Three hundred 
teachers sat down to the banquet of the 
Vermont Schoolmasters’ Club October 12. 
Superintendent H. K. Whittaker of the 
Brattleboro public schools presided as 
toastmaster. The first speaker was 
Superintendent Frasier of this city. The 
other speakers were State Superintendent 
Stone, Principal W. E. Ranger of the 
Johnson normal school, A. H. Kenerson of 
the firm of Ginn & Co. of Boston, Edward 
L. Temple of this city, Professor M. R. 
Sanford of Middlebury College, and Pro- 
fessor W. E. Adams of Dartmouth. -A 
committee of three appointed to bring in 
nominations for officers of the Vermont 
Schoolmasters’ Club made the following 
report, which was accepted: President, 
Superintendent Willard A. Frasier of Rut- 
land; vice-president, Principal F. A. 
Wheeler of Fair Haven; secretary and 
treasurer, Principal W. P. Abbott of 
Proctor; executive committee, Professor 
Howes of Middlebury College and Profes- 
sor Davidson of North Bennington. : 


BURLINGTON. The following brief 
article is contributed by J. I. Bartley, who, 
for more than six years, was principal of 
the Burlington high school, and has lately 
returned to be an instructor in the same 
school: The New High School Building.— 
To say that the Green Mountain state has 
a high school building unsurpassed in 
architectural beauty, convenience, and 
sanitary conditions is a bold assertion, but 
this is the verdict of visitors from Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, California, the 
city of Washington, and other parts of our 
country. Its walls are of brick of a deli- 
cate light color suggestive of cream, with 
trimmings of terra cotta, on a foundation 
of granite. A unique feature is a beauti- 
ful, spacious assembly room, in the centre 
of the building, extending through two 
stories. Around this, but separated from 
ft by generously broad corridors, are on 
each floor four rooms, with seats for 
pupils, and two recitation rooms. This 
arrangement affords a quick and easy 
passage to and from the assembly room, 
in which the school of 325 assembles each 

' morning for brief devotional exercises that 
lend their cheerful tone to the work of the 
entire school session. The writer believes 
that an assembly room thus located among 
the schoolrooms, instead of above or at 
one end of them, first appeared in the high 
School building of Bridgeport, Conn., 
where he was called some years ago to be 
principal of the school. It was the happy 
thought of Nathaniel Wheeler, the presi- 
dent of the well-known Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company. This arrange- 
ment has been adopted in the high school 
buildings of Malden, Springfield, Holyoke, 
and Northampton, and in a grammar 
school building at Reading, Mass. As a 
matter of course the furniture is of the 
most modern pattern, arranged so that the 
light comes from the left and back of the 
pupils. The beauty of location of the 
building is probably unequaled by that of 
any public school building in this country. 
It stands in the centre of a lot nearly 400 
feet square, the former homestead of ex- 
Senator George F. Edmunds. It fronts to 


the west, and commands superb views of 
Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks, 


It is just as easy to drift into danger 
as to drive into it. The progress is slower 
but the end is equally sure. It is the 
gradual progress of drifting which blinds 
to the danger. Men and women drift into 
ill-health in such a way. There is a 
little feeling of oppression after eating. 
After a time it passes away. Some day 
it returns and brings another symptom— 
headache, Something is done 
to relieve the headache, but nothing to 
relieve the cause. So one more victim 
goes drifting on to the rocks of disease. 

Young women who are teaching or 
studying are very apt to become victims 
of disease of the stomach. They eat in- 
judiciously, in some cases, and in gen- 
eral the brain is too occupied to allow 
the stomach the blood necessary to carry 
on its functions. Hence in time the 
organs of digestion and nutrition are 
totally deranged, and the young gradu- 
ate goes home a chronic invalid. 

The timely use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery will avert such a con- 
dition ; the faithful use of it in chronic 
cases will effect a complete cure. 


‘I was troubled with very frequent headaches. 
often accompanied by severe vomiting,” writes 
Miss Mary Belle Summerton, of San Diego, Duval 
Co., Texas. ‘‘ Bowels were irregular and my 
stomach and liver seemed continually out of 
order. Often I could eat almost nothing, and 
sometimes absolutely nothing, for twenty-four 
hours atatime., I was entirely unfit for work, 
and my whole system seemed so run down that 
I feared a severe sick spell and was very much 
discouraged. I was advised to try Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, and before finishing 
the third bottle I was able to undertake the du- 
ties of public school life, and contracted to do so."’ 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cleanse 
the complexion and sweeten the breath. 


whose summits, fifty miles away from the 
western horizon, in connection with the 
lake, contribute so much to the marvelous 
beauty of Burlington sunsets. The spa- 
cious lot is practically the gift of Mr. 
Edmunds, and the school very prop- 
erly bears his name. Building and 
grounds are a monument to his generosity, 
the public spirit of the citizens of the 
“Queen City,” and a wise board of school 
commissioners, and Superintendent of 
Schools Henry O. Wheeler, who has occu- 
pied the latter office for more than twenty 
years. Isaac’ Thomas, formerly principal 
of the New Haven (Conn.) Ligh school, is 


the principal. He is assisted by ten 
teachers. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. October 16 Professor Charl- 


ton Black gave the third of his lectures 
upon “Nineteenth Century Poetry” to the 
students of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. His special theme was 
“Wordsworth and His Predecessors,” Re- 
ferring to the democratic element in the 
poetry of Burns, Cowper, and Blake, Pro- 
fessor Black drew attention to the sig- 
nificant fact that love of the lower anima!s 
and love of nature always existed in con- 
nection with men’s sympathy with his 
kind. The poet who sang “A man’s a Man 
for a’ that” also wrote the lines “To a 
Mouse” and “To a Wounded Hare.” He 
showed how the same thing is true of 
Cowper, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 
Speaking of Burns, he said: Burns was 
one of the people, and he spoke for the 
people. He broke the pathetic silence of 
the toiling multitudes with a voice so 
sweet, and strong, and true tnat it rang 
into every heart that longs for freedom, 
and into every home where freedom is 
dear. Speaking of Coleridge and ‘‘The 
Ancient Mariner,” Professor Black said 
that the spirit of romance that came as 
the salvation of modern poetry found 
magical expression in “The Ancient 
Mariner.” Old age renews itself with 
memories of youth; and the inspiration of 
the new life of poetry was from the far- 
off fields and fountains of the neglected 
folk-lore of the North. In “The Ancient 
Mariner” are the two great elements of 
the folk-tale, love of the marvelous—the 
supernatural—and love of the lower ani- 
mals. Wonder is the essence of both, and 
both are of the essence of religion. True 
to the world’s heart is the recognition of 
something real above and peyond the 
actual in life; equally true is the reverent 
awe with which primitive men regarded 
the migrations and strange instincts of 
birds and beasts. When men did animals 
a favor, knowledge of their language was 
revealed to him, and they saved him from 


the perils of-the forest, the morass, and 
the flood. Love reads the secret of na- 
ture. Man is not placed in a dead world, 
but in a universe where living links bind 
order to order; where there are duties as 
well as rights; and where, if duties are 
neglected, interests are injured. 

HOLYOKE. R. P. Farr of the high 
school has been notified that he has been 
appointed a member of the high school 
faculty at Kansas City, Mo. He is at 
present teacher of physical geography, and 
receives $800. His salary at Kansas City 
will be $1,200. His resignation will be 
forwarded within a day or two, as he has 
decided to accept the offer. 

SPRINGFIELD. ‘Tiee annual fall meet- 
ing of the Hampden County Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the high school 
October 29. The first address at the 
morning session will be by Superintend- 
ent T. M. Balliet, who will speak on some 
of the lessons drawn from his recent trip 
abroad and his study of foreign schools. 
At the same session Dean Russell of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Edward R. Shaw, dean of the school of 
pedagogy of New York University, and 
Frank Hill, secretary of the state board of 
education, will speak. In the afternoon 
Endicott Peabody, head master of the 
Groton school at Groton, and Rev. Charles 
Ames, pastor of the Disciples’ church in 
Boston, will be the principal speakers. 

The enrollment in the Mechanic Arts high 
school for last year was as follows : — 


High school 61 
Bighth-grade grammar boys.......... 228 
Ninth-grade grammar boys. ?........ 150 
Cooking classes 
Toolmaking classes 32 
The items of expense were:— 
Salaries of teachers...... $7,242.00 
Books and supplies............. 600.73 
Permanent equipment .......... 4,109.76 


SOUTH DEERFIELD. About thirty 
teachers from Deerfield, Hatfield, and 
Leverett attended the institute at South 
Deerfield October 3. G. T. Fletcher, 
agent of the state board of education, 
opened the meeting with a talk upon 
teaching geography. Henry T. Bailey. 
state supervisor of drawing, gave a lesson 
to the teachers with them as a class in 
blackboard drawing. The fundamental 
principles and methods were explained. 
He also gave instruction in color work. 


SOUTH HADLEY. At the annual 
meeting of the Alumnae Association of 
Mount Holyoke College in June, 1898, it 
was proposed to establish a fellowship for 
graduate study. A committee was ap- 
pointed to present the matter to the local 
associations, and in June, 1899, they pre- 
sented the following report:— 

1. The amount of money necessary 
to endow this fellowship is at least 
$10,000. 

2. The income from this sum shouid be 
awarded each year to a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College, of not more than five 
years’ standing. 

8. This fellowship should provide for 
graduate work in the universities of this 
country or in Kurope. 

4. A committee to award this fellow- 
ship should consist of three members, one 
from the faculty and two from the 
alumnae. This committee should be 
composed of members of the alumnae who 
have done graduate work, or have entered 
a profession. 

5. It has been proposed to call this the 
Elisabeth Miller Bardwell fellowship. 

This report was adopted, and represents 
the chief interest to which the alumnae 
are now devoting themselves. The sum 
of $1,000 is already raised, and it is hoped 
that the fund will be completed by June, 
1901. Miss Bardwell was connected with 
the college from 1866 until the spring of 
1899, most of the time in the department 
of astronomy, and has a warm place in 
the hearts of the alumnae, as well as a 
reputation among astronomers. A large 
crayon portrait of Miss Bardwell, now 
hanging in the study of the observatory, 
is the recent gift of her two sisters, Miss 
Annie Bardwell and Mrs. Helen Bardwell 
Nelson, both of Greenfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Three of Yale’s rich 
graduates have offered to, subscribe $100,- 
000 each to the Yale bi-centennial fund, if 
President Hadley can raise $300,000 more. 
This is part of a sum needed to erect the 
new memorial buildings which Yale pro- 
poses to put up to commemorate her 200th 
birthday. President Hadley has already 
raised about $1,000,000.——Principal A. B. 
Morrill of the state normal school deliv- 
ered an address on “Common Sense in 
Education” at the Howard-avenue Con- 
gregational church October 7. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Jessie M. Law, 
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who has charge of the history department 
at the high school, has been offered a 
scholarship in post-graduate work by Yale 
University, and has been granted a leave 
of absence for the remainder of the year 
to pursue her studies in history at the uni- 
versity. Principal Benedict has recom- 
mended Miss Elizabeth H. Hunter of Bos- 
ton as Miss Law’s substitute for the re- 
mainder of the year. Miss Hunter is a 
graduate of Radcliffe College, and has 
taken post-graduate work in history. 


DANBURY. The high school commit- 
tee has engaged Theodore H. Bacon of 
Medford, Mass., as teacher in the scfentific 
department of the school. Mr. Bacon has 
had previous experiénce in this branch of 
work, and is a competent instructor. 


MIDDLETOWN. Professor H. W. Conn 
of Wesleyan University has a new book in 
the press, the subject of which is “The 
Method of Evolution.” It is a discussion 
of recent changes in the evolution doctrine 
as a result of modern theories of heredity 
and variation. It is to be used in his 
classes during the second half of the year. 
-——The Commons Literary Club has 
elected Emerson, 1901, president; Lang- 
dale, 1903, vice-president; and Neumann, 
1902, secretary-treasurer.——S. W. Loper, 
the curator of, the museum, has procured 
a valuable collection of etchumurian fos- 
sils, one of the results of his summer’s 
work in the United States geological sur- 
vey in Cape Breton———There are this 
year twenty-five non-fraternity men, an 
increase over last year. The proportion 
of fraternity men has been decreasing 
with each entering class for several years 


past. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Professor Wil- 
liam Henry Carpenter, head of the depart- 
ment of Germanic languages and litera- 
tures at Columbia University, has just 
been notified of his election as a member 
of the Society of Dutch Letters of Leyden, 
Holland. Only five other Americans have 
been honored in a similar way by the so- 
ciety. regular monthly meeting of 
the trustees.of the New York public li- 
brary was held October 10. John Bigelow, 
who presided, submitted a report of the 
work of the library for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1900. A number of minor re- 
ports were also submitted by the trustees, 
including the financial report. During the 
year the number of volumes received by 
the shelf department was 39,129, of which 
17,822 were purchased and 21,607 gifts. 
The number of pamphlets received during 
the same period was 27,866, of which 6,876 
were purchases and 20,990 gifts. The 
number of volumes and pamphlets actu- 
ally received during the year was as fol- 


lows: Purchases, 12,874 volumes, 4,032 
pamphlets; gifts, 15,229 volumes, 30,334 
pamphlets. The total number of volumes 


on the shelves and available for use at the 
end of June, 1900, was 498,377, and of 
pamphlets about 144,800. Among the nu- 
merous gifts received by the library dur- 
ing the past year were the following: 
Twenty-two volumes from Lord Salisbury 
on the Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
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printed by the British government; 165 
volumes and 306 pamphlets from the Cen- 
trai Bureau of Statistics of Norway, all re- 
lating to Norway; a number of volumes 
from the Imperial Russian Geographical 
society of St. Petersburg; 115 volumes and 
55 pamphlets from the minister of foreign 
affairs of Servia. Every department 
showed extensive progress, and the trus- 
tees expressed their gratification at the 
brilliant outlook for the coming year.——_ 
The first thirty names selected for the hall 
of fame in the university are here given, 
arranged in the order of precedence, ac- 
cording to the number of votes received: 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, 
Ulysses S. Grant, John Marshall, Thomas 
Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
W. Longfellow, Robert Fulton, Washing- 
ton Irving, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel F. 
B. Morse, David G. Farragut, Henry Clay, 
George Peabody, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Robert E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Horace 
Mann, Eli Whitney, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adame, 
William Ellery Channing, John J. Audu- 
bon, Elias Howe, Gilbert Stuart, Asa Gray. 

SYRACUSE. A fire started in the base- 
ment of the high school hére this morn- 
ing, and a panic among the 1,000 pupils 
was averted only by the rare presence of 
mind of one of the girl pupils. Smoke 
began to curl up through the hallways and 
into the classrooms on the first floor, and 
the boys and girls started from their seats 
and toward the doors. Principal William 
K. Wickes, seeing the danger of a crush, 
gave hurried orders that the students in 
the big main room be quietly dismissed 
before they learned of the fire. But the 
girls became excited, and it seemed likely 
that the coolness of the teachers would be 
unable to prevent a panic. Just at the 
critical moment, Miss Ethel Reed, an 
eighteen-year-old girl, walked quickly to 
the open piano and started to play “The 
Mick Who Threw the Brick.” The stu- 
dents began to laugh, and, to the lively 
tune, were marched from the building in 
safety. The fire was small, and was easily 
extinguished upon the arrival of the en- 
gines. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Cardinal Gibbons, we 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Catholic, University of America, presided 
at the annual meeting of that body in Mc- 
Mahon hall October 10. Others present 
were Archbishop Williams of Boston, 
vice-chairman of the board; Bishop Maes 
of Covington, Ky., secretary; Thomas RE. 
Waggaman of this city, treasurer; Arch- 
bishops Corrigan of New York, Keane of 
Dubuque, Christie of Portland, Ore., Ryan 
of Philadelphia, Elder of Cincinnati, 
Bishops Foley of Detroit, Spalding of 
Peoria, Horstman of Cleveland, Farley of 
New York, and Monsignore Conaty, rector 
of the university. A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for extending the work 
of the School of Technology. Archbishop 
Keane, who secured a two years’ leave of 
absence a year ago from his duties in 
Rome for the purpose of raising funds for 
the endowment of the university, reported 
that during the year he had secured $70,- 
000 for the general expenses of the univer- 
sity, and $300,000 in pledges for the en- 
dowment. The archbishop will be com- 
pelled to relinquish his work in this re- 
spect, owing to his new duties as arch- 
bishop of Dubuque. Monsignore Conaty, 
rector of the university, reported that dur- 
ing the year $50,000 had been received in 
cash, part for current expenses, and that 
six chairs were to be endowed as follows: 
The Michael Cudahy, Catholic Knights of 
Columbus, Catholic Knights of America, 
Archbishop Hennessy, Archbishop Wil- 
liams, and Archbishop Kenrick chairs, to 
be paid this year. The one endowed by 
the Catholic Knights of Columbus will be 
devoted to American history. The rector 
noted $61,000 and other subscriptions to be 
paid this year. Charles P. Neil, assistant 
professor of political economy, was ap- 
pointed professor of the Bannigan chair of 
political economy. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. October 19-20 there 
convened in Western Reserve University 
a conference of collegiate and secondary 
instructors of Ohio and Pennsylvania, for 
the consideration and discussion of mat- 
ters relating to high school work as a 
preparation for college work. The ordi- 
nary convention or conference of school 
teachers devotes almost its entire atten- 
tion to the consideration of matters relat- 
ing to the primary and secondary or gram- 
mar schools, or to the county schools, or 
district schools, and these meetings are 
said not to be therefore especially helpful 
to those who teach in the high schools ‘and 
colleges of the country. It is believed by 
most educators that the time has come for 


a differentiation in methods of treatment-- 


of educational problems relating to these 


years of the student’s career. Out of this 
desire, therefore, sprang the call for this 
conference. It discussed problems relat- 
ing only to high school or college work, 
with an especial aim to be practical and 
definite in scope, as well as helpful. Rep- 
resentatives were present from the leading 
cities, as well as smaller towns, of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and the meetings were 
conspicuous by reason of the presence of 
many superintendents and principals who 
have won for themselves a reputation be- 
yond their own locality. Tne sessions 
were held in the chapel of Adelbert Col- 
lege. The conference opened Friday, Oc- 
tober 19, with a devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. J. D. Williamson of Beck- 
with Memorial Presbyterian church. 
President Charles F. Thwing, D. D., LL.D., 
of Western Reserve University gave an 
address of welcome. The conference pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, “How can high schools be made so 
uniformly efficient that their graduates 
may, without further preparation, enter 
college?” This discussion was opened by 
C. E. Lord, principal of the high school at 
Franklin, Penn., who was followed by J. 
Rouse Bishop, principal of the Walnut 
Hills high school at Cincinnati, and he by 
Dr. H. V. Hotchkiss, superintendent of 
schools at Akron, O. The question was 
open for general debate and remark. Fri- 
day evening Superintendent L. H. Jones 
of Cleveland gave the only formal address 
of the conference, speaking on “Higher 
Ideals in Education,” His address was 
followed by an informal reception in the 
college halls. Saturday morning the ques- 
tion for discussion for the morning was 
“Science in Secondary Schools,” opened 
by Professor E. W. Morley of Adelbert 
College, followed by Hon. C. B. Wood, di- 
rector of high schools at Pittsburgh, and 
also by ©. A. Armstrong of the high school 
at Canton, O. In the afternoon Professor 
Harold North Fowler of Western Reserve 
University opened the consideration of the 
question of “A Shorter College Course.’ 
Professor George F. Jewett, principal of 
Rayen high school at Youngstown, pre- 
sented the opposite side of the argument 
before the question was open for general 
remark, 

CINCINNATI, Seven thousand five 
hundred dollars has been set aside by the 
board of education for night schools, 
which began on October 17.——The Cin- 
cinnati Teachers’ Club held its opening 
meeting for the new scholastic year, and 
announced the following lecture course 
for the winter: October 26, C. M. Flowers, 
“Ben. November 28, Stanley 
Hall, subject not announced; December 
21, George W. Bain, “The New Woman 
and the Old Man”; February 8, Dr. E. E. 
White, “Character”; March 22, Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, “Lights and Shadows of 
Prison Life.” These lectures will be 
given at the Odean.——The teachers of the 
public schools have been given an oppor- 
tunity to receive free courses in nature 
study on Saturdays throughout the year. 
Professor Guyer will have charge, and 
half the time will be spent in class exer- 
cises, and the other half in field work. If 
the teachers cannot give all the day to it, 
they are to be accommodated with a half 
day. Besides giving the teachers this ben- 
fit, President Ayers of the university will 
arrange for them to work for a degree. 
Many of the teachers will avail themselves 
of this opportunity and work systemati- 
cally for a degree——Professor W. O. 
Sproul, ex-dean of the university, has em- 
barked in life insurance, and will give his 
entire attention to his new business. 

The officers of the Adams county insti- 
tute for 1901 are as follows: President, D. 
S. Clinger, Manchester; secretary, Miss 
Anna Thoroman, Duncansville; first 
vice-president, W. W. Fenton, Win- 
chester; second vice-president, C. E. Mc- 
Cormick, West Union; executive commit- 
tee, for three years, J. E. Cook, Youngs- 
ville; assistant secretary, Miss Etta 
Hook, Maddox. Dr. C. W. Bennett and 
Dr. Charles Haupert have been engaged 
for 1901. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. “Weak eyes are the cause 
of many a boy being in the John Worthy 
school,” is the conclusion reached by C. V. 
Campbell of the child study department of 
the normal school. “Eye defects are ex- 
ceedingly common among the boys in the 
school,” said Dr. Campbell yesterday, 
“and this is in a large part the cause of 
the lads being in the correction school. 
Practically seventy-eight per cent. of 
them show one or more forms of fault in 
eyesight which produce strain on the 
nerves. If the boy in attendance at the 
regular public school finds it hard for him 
to read, something should be done for him 
at once. If nothing is done, he gradually 
falls behind his-class, neglects his studies, 
drifts into truancy and bad company, de- 
generates into vagrancy, and, ultimately, 


jn an astonishingly large number of cases, 


finds his way to the John Worthy school.” 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


GALVESTON, At a meeting of the 
white teachers of the Galveston public 
schools, held to-day, at which fifty-one 
teachers were present, an agreement was 


signed donating one month’s service free 


of charge. There are sufficient funds on 
hand to run the schools four months, and 
the action of the teachers in donating one 
month’s service insures a five months’ 
school term. The school board has made 
a special appeal for assistance, and the re- 
sponse may enable the board to further 
extend the school period.—Repairs are 
being made to the State Medical Univer- 
sity, and the building will be ready for 
the opening of the school November 15. 
The apparatus in the building was unin- 
jured by the storm. Repairs are also be- 
ing made to the John Sealy hospital, 
which was severely damaged by the storm, 
the expense being borne by John Sealy 
and Mrs. R. Waverly Smith, son and 
daughter of the philanthropist who do- 
nated the building to the state—_Brack- 
enridge hall, the handsome building which 
Colonel George W. Brackenridge of San 
Antonio had erected about two years ago 
and donated to the university as a home 
for women students, was considerably 
wrecked by the hurricane. Colonel 
Brackenridge is having the building and 
the furnishing completely restored at his 
own expense. He also advanced to the 
university the money to place the medical 
school in repair. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 


GREELEY. There have been a number 
of changes in the faculty of the state nor- 
mal this year. F. L,. Abbott, formerly 
principal of the Trinidad high school, has 
been elected professor of physical science. 
He is a graduate of De Pauw and Johns 
Hopkins. Mrs. Grace Sproull, a graduate 
of the Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., 
and for two years a graduate student at 
Chicago University, has charge of the de- 
partment of English. Professor J. T. Lis- 
ter of Chicago has charge of the modern 
language department. Mrs. Bella V. Sib- 
ley, a graduate of the normal, has charge 
of the first and second grades of the train- 
ing department, while the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades are supervised by Pro- 
fessor R. W. Bullock. The new principal 
of the training school is Dr. John A. 
Kleinsorge from the Oswego normal 
school. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Jena. 

BOULDER. Dr. James McLean, profes- 
sor of history and political economy in 
the State University, has been elected 
president of the University of Idaho, and 
has accepted. He will enter upon his new 
duties in- November. 

DENVER. The George W. Clayton 
school, now in course of construction, will 
be ready for occupancy in January. It 
will cost over $80,000.——A gymnasium 
has been recommended by Superintendent 
Gove for the East Side high school. The 
cost of the gymnasium contemplated 
would exceed $20,000.——Denver Univer- 
sity has a larger enrollment than ever be- 
fore. The work of all departments has 
been strengthened, and additions lave 
been made to the excellent faculty. 

There is a large increase at all of the 
state educational institutions. The en- 
rollment at the State University is nearly 
900, against 800 last year and 700 the year 
before, while that at the normal will prob- 
ably reach 700 during the year. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 
The attendance at Missouri University 
is over 1,300, or nearly double the number 
of students in 1894 and 1895. 


‘The enrollment at the University of 

California will exceed 3,000 students. 
Within ten years the attendance has in- 
creased 400 per cent. 


Colorado College opened its fail term 
with the largest enroliment in its history. 
Dr. John C. Shedd and Dr. Thomas K. 
Urdahl have been added to the faculty. 


The largest building in this country de- 
yoted solely to agricultural education is 
that which now stands on the south 
campus of the University of Illinois. In 
its construction $150,000 has been ex- 
pended, and the equipment will cost fully 
$15,000. 


This year, for the first time in a consid- 
erable period, the freshman class at Yale 
fails to show a gain over the previous 
year. The official registration gives 324 
students, as against 338 last year. The 
total registration is 1,192, against 1,232 
last year, a decrease of forty. 

Of the above total, New York has the 
largest representation, 327. Massachu- 
setts has contributed fifty-nine men. 

The medical school began its eighty- 
eighth annual session Thursday, with an 
entering cless of forty-five, making the 
total enrollment of this department 125. 


Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., of Boston has 
presented to the library of Bowdoin Col- 
lege four letter books of the Hon. James 
Bowdoin, sen of Governor Bowdoin. At 
some time they became separated from 
the mass of Bowdoin papers preserved in 
Boston, but they have recently been re- 
covered through the efforts of George T. 
Little, the librarian of the college. They 
contain the greater part of Mr. Bowdoin’s 
correspondence from 1790 to his death, in 
1811, with copies of important letters re- 
ceived from Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison and General Dearborn. Among 
the most interesting single letters is one 
to George Washington, dated in March, 
1794, advocating an embargo for six 
months, and another to a relative, men- 
tioning the evils incident to student life at 
Harvard since the completion of the 
bridge to Cambridge. An entire volume 
is given to his correspondence while min- 
ister to Spain and associate minister to 
France, setting forth in full the unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings between him and 
his colleague, General Armstrong. 


The Yale weekly bulletin has published 
the announcement of the subjects for the 
Townsend-DeForest and Teneyck prizes 


for the current school year. The entire 
list follows: — 
Townsend-DeForest essays—l, The 


Celtic in Poetry”; 2, “The King Over the 
Water”; 3, “Koumania’”; 4, “The Revival 
of Romance”; 5, “An American City, Chi- 
cago”; 6, “Mark Twain”; 7, “The Vatican 
and the Quirinal’; 8, “Alcestis’; 9, 
“Bede’: 10, “The Mastersingers’; 11, 
“The Republic of Mexico”; 13, “Louisiana 
Before 1850"; 14, “Leonardo da Vinci’; 
15, “Don Quixote’; 16, “Aristophanes.” 

Teneyck essays—l, “Lanier”; 2, “The 
Holy Grail’; 3, “Christian Missions in 
China”; 4, “The Covenanters”; 5, “Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey”; 6, “Daniel and 
the Captivity”; 7, “The American Navy in 
the War of 1812”; 8, “An English Public 
School, Rugby”; 9, “Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary”; 10, “The French Republic 
in 1900”; 11, “The F.rst Crusade”; 12, 
“Practical Politics and the Machine”; 13, 
“Quebec”; 14, “wr. Jonnson”’; 15, The 
Romany”; 16, “The Development of the 
Northwest.” 


The Yale faculty has announced the sub- 
jects for the John Addison Porter prize 
essay competition for 1901. Essays are 
due at the Yale Alumni Weekly office be- 
fore May 1, 1901. The John Addison 
Porter prize was established in 1872 by 
the Kingsley trust. It is awarded annu- 
aily, and amounts to $250. The formal 
list of subjects for 1901 follows:— 

1. “Political Dissent.” 

2. “Platonism in English Poetry.” 

3. “Recent Changes in Regard to the 
Seat of Authority in Retgion.” 

4. “The Northern Boundary of Greece” 
(treated historically and diplomatically). 

5. “Relative Position of the Germanic 
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and the Latin Peoples in the Sixteenth 
Century and To-day.” 

6. “Symbolism in Modern French Lit- 
erature.” 

7. “Cotton Mather.” 

8. “Poetry o: the Civil War.” 

9. “Western Christendom in 1300.” 

10. “Parliamentary Reform in England 
in 1831-’32 and Electorai Reform in 
France in 1847-'48,” a study in compara- 
tive politics. 

11. “Origin and Character of the Jew- 
ish Sect of Essenes.”’ 


DR. JAMESON WILL SUCCEED DR. 
VON HOLST. 


Professor J. Franklin Jameson, at the 
head of the department of history of 
Brown University, has decided to accept 
the tender of a like position at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The professor, who 
is very popular at Brown, has had the 


offer under consideration for some time, 
and. considerable pressure has been 
brought to bear upon him by friends in 
the Hast to induce him to remain at 
Brown. He will go to Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1901. 

Professor Jameson was born in Boston 
September 19, 1859, was graduated from 
Amherst twenty years later, and took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins in 1882. His alma mater con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. upon him two 
years ago. He has been associated with 
the department of history at Brown since 
1888, and has developed courses there sec- 
ond to none in the world. He is the 
author of a number of standard works. 
He is one of the most eminent teachers of 
history in the country. An addition to 
the history library at the university wiil 
result from the coming of Dr. Jameson. 
He wishes to have $25,000 expended for 
new books before he goes there, and $1,000 
a year thereafter. 

Dr. Jameson will succeed Professor Her- 
mann E. von Holst as head of the depart- 
ment. Dr. Von Holst is now in Europe on 
account of ill health. If he recovers suffi- 
ciently to resume work, it is expected he 
will continue as a professor at the univer- 
sity. As head of a department Dr. Jame- 
son’s appointment is for life. 


AMBIDEXTERITY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Ambidexterity, or the power of using 
both hands with equal facility, is now be- 
ing cultivated in Philadelphia schools. 
The board of education has adopted Pro- 
fessor L. Todd’s system, and about 2,000 
boys and girls attend regularly to undergo 
a course of training for producing ambi- 
dextérity. Many individuals are natur- 
ally endowed, to a great extent, with this 
power, and Dr. E. N. Smith of the London 
Orthopedic hospital has recently pub- 
lished an article pointing out the enor- 
mous benefits which would result to a'l 
manual workers from their ability to use 
the left hand as well as the right. This 
physician’s experience has led him to be- 
lieve that a large share of the lateral 


spinal curvature, which is so common in 
children, is caused by the preference for 
using the right arm and the right side of 
the body generaliy, and he makes 
strong plea for the public adoption of a 
system of teaching ambidexterity to chil- 
dren as a part of the regular school work, 
The experiment in Philadelphia will be 
watched with interest, but it would seem 
that the training of the left hand might 
be begun with far better chances o1 suc- 
cess when children are younger than they 
are at the time they enter school. When 
the baby first begins to use its little arms, 
the mother might train the left arm to 
take part of the work generally done by 
the right. 


— 


WILLIAM C. DODGE. 


William C. Dodge, principal of the 
Franklin school, who has succeeded the 
late James Hannan as superintendent of 
district No. 2, Chicago, has been con- 
nected with the public schools of Chicago 
for nearly twenty years, though much of 
his experience was in Hyde Park before it 
was annexed. Hyde Park has become so 
thoroughly identified, however, with Chi- 
cago and its school system that those 
teachers who were on the roll of the ter- 
ritory before annexation are considered te 
have been Chicago teachers since they got 
their first certificate. 

Mr. Dodge was born in Pulaski, N. Y., 
in 1848, and came to Illinois with his 
parents at the age of 6. He attended the 
public schools in Barrington, Ill., later 
graduating at the Cook county normai 
school. He then went to New York and 
studied at Columbia School of Mines, of 
which he is also a graduate. Returning 
to Illinois, he was appointed principal of 
the Cook county normal school, remaining 
for ten years. In 1885 and 1886 he was 
principal of Wicker Park and the Brain- 
ard public schools, and since 1886 has 
been principal of the Franklin school. 
Mr. Dodge, who is a noted authority on 
chemistry, comes from old Mayflower 
stock on both his father’s and his 
mother’s sides, being a member of the his- 
torical Dodge family of Salem, Mass. 


REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce “The 
Memoirs of Countess Potocka’—in which 
the countess (a member of the Polish 
royal family and an enthusiastic patriot) 
gives the reminiscences of Napoleon and 
a host of other historical personages, as 
well as of her own private life. The de- 
lightful naivete of the narrative is well 
shown by the author’s story of how, after 
the usual marriage de convenance, she 
tried to pique her husband into showing 
her more affection by writing a love let- 
ter to herself and dropping it where he 
must find it! 


Why would a deaf woman prefer a to 
any other vowel? Because it would make 
her hear. 


DUTCH CHILDREN. 


Phil May has been to Holland, and in 
the Magazine of Art he recounts some of 
his experiences with the Dutch children— 
sketches of many of whom appear in the 
article. He says: “Such little innocents 
they look!—but in reality they are the 
most mischievous little rascais in the 
world, and their greatest happiness is to 
‘take a rise’ out of the foreigner. I had 
the use of a cottage to work in, which was 
always so crowded with children that [ 
could scarce find room to place my easel. 
They were all mightily interested, espe- 
cially one little girl, who used to come 
and kneel at my side, and, uttering ex- 
clamations of delight as the drawing pro- 
gressed, she would explain to the other 
children what I was doing.° ‘That’s his 
eye!’ ‘Beautiful! !’ ‘Isn’t it wonder- 
ful!!!’ and so forth—which was very flat- 
tering at the time, but soon came to be a 
bore, and once or twice I bribed them 
with some coppers to leave me alone. 
That did it. I was never alone again. 
They would wait in swarms outside my 
hotel, and follow me to my workshop, 
clamoring for coppers, which they gener- 
ally managed to get. #Some of them 
would get tipped twice over—they are so 
much alike in their general ‘get up’ that it 
is difficult to distinguish them. I once 
had a little model posing for me all day, 
and the next she did not turn up, so my 
friend went round for the reason, and he 
was surprised to hear from the indignant 
mother that I had only given her 
datighter about twopence. I discovered 
afterwards that this was the case—but I 
had given five shillings to another little 
girl who had been standing in my light 
all day.” 


THE FIRST POST-OFFICE. 


The fact that there is a regular mail 
route through Alaska, and that even re- 
mote towns in Africa are not without 


postal facilities, is in these progressive 
times accepted as a matter of course. Yet 
this wonderful system, which has reached 
out until it includes every country on the 
face of the earth, had its beginning in the 
mind of an ingenuous Frenchman who 
lived less than 250 years ago. 

In 1658, early in the reign of Louis 
XIV., M. de Velayer established a private 
penny post, says a writer in Harper's 
Round Table for February. Boxes were 
set up at the street corners for the recep- 
tion of letters. Offices were opened in 
various quarters of Paris; collections 
were made once a day from the street 
boxes, followed many hours later by a 
single delivery, and thus the first post- 
ro in the world was established.—The 

orch. 


A REAL SINECURE. 
Tired Tompkins—“There is one job I 
wouldn’t mind havin’, Horace.” 
Hungry Horace (in amazement)— 
“What's that?” 
Tired Tompkins—‘Lineman fer er wire- 
less telegraph comp’ny.’’—Life. 
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Some New Books. ' 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
the Attache at Peking .................., Freeman- 


Topical Discussion of American History............ 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Swoboda. Macmillan Co., New York, § .40 
Mitford. “ “ ‘“ 2.00 
“ “ .25 
Edson. Wm. G. Smith & Co., Minn’p’lis. .s0 
Rich. A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago. cod 
Wagner. Westl’d Pab. Co., Olympia, Wash. — 
Tomlinson. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
Stratemeyer. “ ag 4 1,25 
Tappan, “ “ 1.00 
Huc. 
Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
Thomas. D, C, Heath & Co., Boston. .60 
MacKenzie. (Ed.) Amer. Book Co., N.Y. 
Lewis. [Ed.} a — 
Dout. Whittaker & Ray Co., San Fran. -15 
Clodd, D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 40 
Cone, [Ed.] Globe School Book Co. ‘ 35 


Cross. (Ed.]} 


MISCELLANY. 

A little girl about eight years of age, 
witnessing the ceremony of ordination at 
one of our recent conference sessions, was 
much impressed, and, after the service, 
asked the mother what it meant. “What 
do you think it meant?” the mother in- 
quired. “I don’t know,” was the answer, 
“unless the bishop was feeling of their 
heads to see if they had any brains before 
he sent them off to preach.”—Pacific 
Christian Advocate. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays ail pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. ; 


A gentleman, going into his stable one 
day, found his little son astride of one of 
the horses, with a slate and pencil in his 
hand, “Why, Harry,” he exclaimed, 
“what are you doing?” “Writing 2 com- 
position,” was the reply. “Well, why 
don’t you write it in the library?” “Be- 
cause the teacher told me to write a com- 
position on a horse.” 


Old Gentleman—‘Do you mean to say 
that your teachers never thrash you?” 

Little Boy—‘‘Never! We have moral 
suasion at our school.” 

Old Gentleman—‘What’s that?” 

Boy—“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up 
in corners, and locked out, and lecked in, 
and made to write one word a thousand 
times, and scowled at, and jawed at, and 
that’s all.”—Tit-Bits. 


A boy three and a half years old, of very 
poor parents—so poor that each child, no 
matter how small, had certain work to do 
—was required to bring in the kindling 
wood each day. One Sunday he did not 


seem inclined to do his work. At last his 
mother spoke to him and said:— 

“Graham, why don’t you bring in your 
wood? All the others will have their 
work done before you start.” 

The boy sat still. His mother added: 
“Graham, why don’t you obey? Go at 
once!” 

Then the real reason came out. 

“To-day is Sunday,’”’ the lad replied, 
“and I won’t work. I am going to 
heaven, if the rest of the family don’t.” 


Goldrox—“So you want to marry my 
ee What means have you to that 
end?” 

Mr. Forchen-Hunt—“Oh, we’d be mar- 
ried in the usual way; by means of a min- 
ister. That’s easy enough,”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

“My little man, aren’t you pleased to 
have a new baby brother, or did you want 
a little sister?” “If it was all the same 
to the Lord, I preferred a goat.”—Scrib- 
ner’s. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go t over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 

Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of ° 
Recommends teachers rtily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Taachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS 


INCORPORATED 18s5r. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


TEN YEARS’ 


1889. 
Premium Income 
Income from Interest and Rents 


PROGRESS. 


1899. Gains. of Gains. 


$1,913,230.88 $4,405,954.03 $2,492,723.15 130.29 
505, 125.90 


981,189.54 476,063.64 94.25 


TOTAL, .« $2,418,356.78 $5,387,143.57 $2,968,786.79 122.76 


Amount Insured . . . « « $56,320,503.00 $123,980,438.00 $67,659,935.00 120.13 


$857,342.01  $1,984,822.63 $1,127,480,62 131,51 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy holders 


in Death Claims, $18,864,371.52 Endowments Matured, $3,544,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.6! 


Assets, Dec, 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,1 14.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 


AGENCIES IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


When corresponding with advertisers pleasc mention this paper, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Medina, N, ¥.—As you are aware, Miss Foster haa been elected at Elmira. We have released ber, and are, 
therefore, in immediate need of a good teacher. Kindly recommend to us not to exceed three candidates. We 
desire a teacher of Rood appearance and scholarship. A college graduate is preferred, but a normal graduate of 
some experience will be acceptable. Her work will be the same as that assigned to Miss Foster on the enclored 
Bi ee will aise ye Jeseired to take full charge of the rhetorical work of the school. Salary, #500. 

T. mstrong, Aug. 28, 

Telegram.—Make {inmediate rsonal application, Medina, English, history, five hundred. Answer- 

Harriet Bates Scofield, Canandainta. N.Y. ppl 

I have received the Medina ap intment, Thank igo for your good work for me.—Miss Scofield, Sept. 8. 

We have engaged Miss Scofield. She seems to fill the requirements in every particular. I only hope she will 
prove as satisfactory as Miss Gay, whom you sent us a year ago.—Supt. Armstrong, Sept. 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert “cnown Agency in the West, Vacancies ter) Contral 
Teachers’ September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 

Agency. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 — 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in tlie West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY “sod 
and FOREICWN «superior Professors, Principals, tants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of ction; recommends good schools to parents. Gall on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ISTS with general education wanted for department work’ in High 
PECIAL Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Gram 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


mar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


WATIGHAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
5 (Formerly Home Teachers’ Agency.) 
Baxter Bldg., Congress St., Portland, Me. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agenciés 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., W: n. 
abash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. Gontury Bidg” Minngapoits, 
Bide.” Go Partott Bldg. Ban Prancieco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. - Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N.Y, 


Toe EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Iowa. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


in that field. For full information write to 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Any Subscriber 


of the Journat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and Seas to the JOURNAL can 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


address to which he would like the paper sent. have their subscriptions advanced SIX 


MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., subscription. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


NEW ENG, PUBLISHING CO, 


Irving's Sketch Book.......... 
Birdies: What They Do.... ... 
The New Practical Arithmetic 
New Higher Arithmetic é 
The New Pacific School Geography. as 
House-Boat on the St Lawrence 
Between Boer and Briton 
In the Days of Alfred the 
‘Travels in Thibet, and China —(Vol, I).... 
Flementary History of the United States.......... 
The Laws Of 
| Effect of a Magnetic Field on Radiation... 
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Important Announcement 
TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED IN 
Lippincott’s Educational Series 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


By Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth, $x 25, ner. 


A history of the Keystone State, beginning with the Pennsylvania Indians at 
the time of the white settlement in the seventeenth century, down to the pres- 
ent time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions. It is the product 
of a critical study by a master mind of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in 


the unfolding of a great people. 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25, net. 

A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils 
to think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, 
without in any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology 
and logic. 


Published Recently 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, 


For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
By J. N. Patrick, A. M. Cloth, 50 cents. 


: LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en- 
courages the author to believe that the series meets in a very large measure pres- 
ent requirements. 

He. has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the esssentials of gram- 
mar by requiring the pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities nor in an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 


Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


12mo. 


This is worth looking into. 
Cardboard Construction. 


By J. H. TRYBOM, Assisted by 
Director of Manual Training, Detroit, Mich., Elien F. O’Connor and Abbie E. Wilson. 


This course of Cardboard Construction is presented after several years of experiment in 
some of the Boston public schools. The book introduces work with the scissors, and contains 
drawings of 71 different models, representing Drawing, Cutting, Tying, Pasting, and Sewing. 


A two years’ course for 4th and 5th Grades. 
Highly recommended by many competent teachers. } Price, Cloth, $1.00. 
Add 
Dert.p. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1235 Arch St. 515 Grand Bldg. 122 McAllister St. 


KINDERGARTEN Review has been reduced to $1.U0 a year. 


The Prang Educational Company 


Announce the publication of 


A Course in Water Color 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Gives a carefully planned course of lessons covering the work in Primary and Grammar 
grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 
in color. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. For special price on the New 
Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and tic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

&@™ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lilustrated Catalo; 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Corner Tremont and Rerkeley Streets. Boston, Mass. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona. Minn. 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Oberlin College: 
It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ng high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s** Great American Educators” in your‘ G: eat 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these brief 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. Just for this contrast alone: 
of the beginning and the close of this century the 
volume 18 worth knowing: and for a good many 
more things besides. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. L. BARDWELL, Bingham- 
ton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
om on the high order of work you have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shall be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Superintendent of 
Michigan: 

I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 

written in an attractive form for young teachers. 

It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 


commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


Presipent JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D.,! J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa, 


Norma! School: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ‘* Great American Educatcrs,” and | was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of ee are to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 

lan for next year I hope to make it a required 
ok in the course of professional reading, 


M, V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa gd idea to have this 
book prepared. L agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own couutry, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 

reater interest or profit toa teacher thanthis. [ 
yelieve, too, that Sale in the higher grades 
should become familiar with the great men in edu- 
cation as well as those in other walks of life. Ic 
seems to me the book is prepared in a way to en- 
list the interest and attention of pupils and 
teachers. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT MASON 8. STONE, of 

Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensburg, Pa. 
Normal School: 

‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher's library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by ail pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Publishers. 


Educational Institutions. 


ONIUERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMP ANY New York » 


43-47 East {0th St., 
N. B. Dept., 359 Washington Street, ——— 


«++ Boston, Mass. 


Our f AND 
currency, the tariff, 

migration, high license, 
woman suffrage, penny 
postage, transportation, 
trusts ,d tment stores 
municipal ownership of 
franchises, government 
control of telegraph. | 
Both sides of the above § 
and many other ques- 
tions completely debated. 
Directions for organizing 
and conducting a debat- 
ing society, with by-laws 
and parliamentary rules 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 

Cloth—469 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 
By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Oloth. 50 cents. 


New ENGtanp Pusvisuinc Co., 
3 Somerset St., B ‘ston, Mass. 


TO all of liter- 
ature, su e for publication in book 
AUTHORS form, are required by an established 


house. Liberalterms. No:charge for 

onorable treatment. “BOOKS,” 
PUBLISHER | 141 Herald, 23d Street, New York. ' 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 

JOURNAL oF Epvucation, 


SEEKING 


When corresponding with advartisers, pl tiem this journal. 


83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven veites and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ae ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Taoweson. Princinal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Kducation..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass 
Amorican School 


Jolerado School Journal......... mver, 

Canadian Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can. 
Educational News....... Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............- New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..---:.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Il. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour! School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,............... Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School.................- New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
Schoo! N. 
School Education......... inneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal ............e00006 New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, U1 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ New York, 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal ........ Topeka, Kansas. 


Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher......... I: Milwaukee, Wis. 
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